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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tux Conference has met, and is still sitting, although the main 
object for which it was specially convened is understood to have 
been settled. On the reassembling of the Plenipotentiaries re- 
sident in Paris, Count Walewski laid before them a_pro- 
gramme, stating ‘‘ tie difficulty” which had arisen under 
the twenticth article of the treaty, and proposing a new line 
of boundary as the frontier of Bessarabia. By this arrange- 
ment, Russia definitively relinquishes her pretensions to Bol- 
grad, to the Isle of Serpents, and the delta of the Danube ; 
but the boundary is so traced as to make her a larger allow- 
ance of land towards the North of Moldavia. It has been re- 
marked that this compensation is unimportant as a matter of 
territory to a state possessing so large a breadth of land; but 
Russia has never shown any disregard even to a scrap of land so 
small as the Isle of Serpents; just as the wealthiest people 
sometimes appreciate a penny even more than the poor man, 
Besides making the bargain advantageous to Russia as a matter 
of square miles, the concession reconciles compensation to the 
‘* dignity” of Russia in giving way. At all events, it has faci- 
litated a prompt settlement of the boundary. A further facility 
was offered by an abundance of maps; but they can have done 
little really to elucidate the subject, since the new boundary had 
already been agreed upon out of doors, before the meeting of the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

But something further remained to be settled, and apparently 
to be discussed. The reports are, that the English occupation of 
the Black Sea had been mooted; so that after all it was not 
found possible literally to shut the eyes of the Plenipotentiaries 
against every point not directly involved in the boundary. 





The position of Switzerland has been rendered more clear by 
the message of the Federal Council. In one sense, that copious 
document may be said to be out of date, for it is retrospective ; 
but it serves to show the exertions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring the differences with Prussia to a peaceful conclu- 
sion. It would appear from a review of the history since 1848, 
that Switzerland has always been open to a settlement by nego- 
tiation ; while Prussia has gone about seeking the support of the 
other Powers, in order to obtain, not a friendly settlement, but a 
confirmation of her antiquated feudal pretensions. The message 
also shows, that while the French Government has been urging 
something very like submission on the part of Switzerland, our 
Government has endeavoured to obtain from both sides such 
avowals and propositions as would lead to an accommodation. 
These endeavours had no success, The latest offer made by 
Switzerland, if it is correctly described, is sensible and salutary : 
it is, that in conformity with the desire of the King of Prussia, 
the prisoners should be released without trial, on the condition 
that the King shall be prepared to abandon his claims upon the 
titular principality, and that he shall be prepared to make that 
concession at the same time. This would be a waiver of 
“rights” on both sides, and it would place the two Govern- 
ments upon an equality. It would be a perfectly equitable ar- 
rangement; and would, no doubt, avoid any untoward disclo- 
sures of intercourse between the King and the Royalist insurgents 
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which might come out on the trial. The Swiss people are hearty 


| in support of their Government ; even leading Royalists having 


declared that they will stand by the national flag to resist in- 
vaders. 

Accommodation, however, still seems the more probable, since 
a committee of Wurtemberg Deputies has published a distinct and 
judicious protest against the passage of Prussian troops to make 
war upon Switzerland. The point upon which the King of 
Prussia is levying war, say the Deputies, has no interest for any 
of the German provinces—it is not a German question. The pas- 
sage of troops would be inconvenient : already the military pre- 
parations have injured the trade of the conterminous provinces, 
and actual war would lead to complications of which no one 
could foresee the end. ‘These sentiments must be shared by the 
best part of the population of other German states which lie 
between Prussia and Switzerland. They cannot but be respected 
by the Western Powers, and even by Austria ; and hence there 
is a probability that the interests and judgment of the German 
provinces whose feelings are not involved in the quarrel may as- 
sist the operation of common sense in preventing King Frederick 
William from opening a2 new war in Europe for the sake of an 
antiquated feudality. 


Early in the week the telegraph announced the bombardment 
of Canton, and somewhat later we have a consecutive account of 
the breach of peace between the representatives of this country 
and the local Governor of “ the two Quangs.” The merits of 
the dispute are a subject of discussion, but the Governor-General 
Yeh has placed himself formally in the wrong, and has placed 
his Government in the position of having to undergo a process 
of compulsory remonstrance. A “ Jorcha,” or small coasting- 
boat, plying between Canton and other ports, had been seized by 
Chinese soldiers, and the crew had been detained on a charge of 
smuggling or piracy. The vessel bore an English flag ; it is re- 
gistered at Hongkong under the name of the ‘“ Arrow”; and 
the attack of the Chinese soldiers was construed to be an insult. 
The British Consul at Canton demanded explanations, which 
were refused. The authority of Sir John Bowring was invoked ; 
but successive refusals to give either redress or apology at 
last induced the English Governor to place the matter in the 
hands of Sir Michael Seymour, the Admiral on the station, He 
began his attacks upon the outer works of Canton onthe 24th 
October, and continued his bombardment and advance at inter- 
vals ; the attack, in fact, had not been brought to a conclusion at 
the 14th November, the date of our latest intelligence. The 
British Admiral occasionally desisted in order to offer to the 
Chinese the opportunity of submission; but no advantage of 
those opportunities was taken. 

The Chinese, in their published documents, represent that the 
men were really smugglers, their British character only colour- 
able; and there is reason to apprehend that there has been some 
considerable laxity at Hongkong in admitting the half-coasting 
half-piratical craft to acquire a sort of rude naturalization under 
our registry, which they employ to cover very illicit traffic. So 
far our intervention is extremely questionable, and a complete 
justification has not been yet made out. On the other hand, the 
Chinese Governor-General had not less evidently violated those 
forms for which the Chinese profess such profound respect, and 
had supplied the British authorities with ample pretexts for the 
ulterior proceedings. In explanation of Yeh’s otherwise unac- 
countable obstinacy, it is said that he belongs to the exclusionist 
party, which has always objected to the admission of foreign- 
ers; and through the forms of placid common sense at which 
the writers of Chinese despatches aim, it is easy to see that 
Yeh looks upon the ‘ outside barbarians” with supreme contempt. 
The same feeling had probably dictated his policy of reducing all 
communication between the British and the Celestials to a mini- 
mum. He is described by the official despatches of the British Con- 
suls, and by the reports of the journals, as differing from the Go- 
vernors of other ports with which we have commercial intercourse. 
There is no doubt that a free communication between the British 
and the Chinese is essential to the protection of both sides, and that 
at the present day the exclusiveness which Yeh attempted to 
maintain in Canton is perfectly inadmissible. The British 
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authorities on the spot appear to have been waiting for an op- 
portunity of breaking through the barrier of exclusion and com- 
pelling Yeh to give them a reception. These circumstances may 
have contributed to make them take up the case of the Arrow 
without any very nice inquiry as to the merits of the twelve 
sailors who manned that ship, and who were seized by Go- 
vernor Ych. 

Thus, we have become implicated in a petty quarrel between 
the Chinese soldiers and Chinese smugglers, which may lead to 
very grave consequences. The trade of Canton had been com- 


pletely interrupted, all intercourse with foreigners of every na- | 


tion being suspended. A demand is anticipated for a reinforce- 
ment of military from India to prosecute the attack upon Can- 
ton; and should the Chinese prove obstinate, we may be com- 
pelled to enlarge our operations. The rebellion, which is not 
yet quelled, may throw the whole empire into confusion ; and a 
general disturbance in China would be felt by the commercial 
classes of India and England, and by the millions of tea-drinkers 
throughout the British dominions. 





By all the customary indexes, our economical and commercial 
condition at the beginning of 1857 is seen to be highly satis- 
factory. The Trade and Navigation returns for the eleven 
months of 1856 show an increase in our shipping, in our im- 
ports, and still more in our exports. ‘The exports for the eleven 
months amount to 105,845,000/.; exceeding by more than 
10,000,000/. the whole of the exports for 1855. We have the 
most promising reports from all parts of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Even the Christmas holidays scarcely check the activity 


in Manchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Yorkshire, Stafford- | 


shire. They expect large orders from America, and in America 
they expect this spring large imports from England; while the 
expanding state of commerce across the Atlantic shows that the 
intercourse between the two countries is undergoing a process of 
constant and rapid enlargement. 

The public revenue shares in the commercial activity. The total 
increase on the quarter is above 800,000/. ; on the year almost 
4,000,000/. This last fact appears to settle the question of the 
augmented Income-tax. Whether Ministers have or have not 
that right of prolonging it for another twelvemonth which some 
of their officious friends have endeavoured to establish, they will 
lack that first element of right—the want. Admiral Berkeley 
has utterly disclaimed any such sharp practice as that imputed 
to Government by its more servile friends; and as the revenue- 
tables report an increase of 4,000,000/. on the year’s income, 
while Lord Panmure announces that in military expenditure 
alone this year the Estimates will show a diminution of 
20,000,000/., there is a prospect that Ministers will be able to do 
without that portion of our taxation which is most unpopular. 


Che Cuntt. 
Tue Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Mon- 
day. Lord Vivian was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
Cornwall, and took the usual oaths. At the Court, her Majesty gave 
audience to the Turkish Ambassador, the Earl of Clarendon, and Earl 
Granville. 

Her Majesty has walked out several times this week; Prince Albert 
has been p oom Sa with the Prince of Leiningen; and the young Princes 
have attended Mr. Faraday’s lectures at the Royal Institution. 

On Thursday, the Queen’s annual gifts were distributed in the Riding 
School to six hundred poor persons; the Queen, Prince Albert, the Lei- 
ningen Princes, and the whole of the children, being present. 








Yesterday, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, | 


and the Princess Alice, came to London, visited the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and went to the Photographie Exhibition. 


Che Asetrapalis. 


The festive season of Christmas and the opening of the New Year is 
hardly ever remarkable for stirring incidents in the Metropolis; and the 
present is no exception. There is an air of relaxation about all the pub- 


lic business transacted—except on the two grim questions of drainage and | 


taxation. 

Erith and Gravesend, not dispirited by the adoption of plan B*, pro- 
viding for the outflow of the sewage of London at their doors, continue 
their opposition to the scheme. The occupiers of lands on the Thames 
near those places met on Monday, at the London Bridge Hotel,—Sir 
Culling Eardley in the chair,—and carried resolutions condemning the 
plan, and referring with pleasure to the conduct of Sir Benjamin Hall 
in submitting the whole question of drainage to a competent Commis- 
sion. The meeting was attended by three members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; one of whom, Mr. Howes, sought to vindicate their 
conduct as being in accordance with the statute. The other two, Mr. 
Nicholay and Mr. D’Iffanger, representing Marylebone, took credit as 
members of ‘a large and glorious minority” who had opposed “ the ne- 
farious transaction of which the meeting complained.” 


Deptford ‘‘ came forward” on Tuesday against the Income-tax. Alder- | 
man Wire took the chair; Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Montague Chambers M.P., | 


and Mr. Sleigh, the aspirant for the seat that will shortly be vacant at 
Greenwich, were among the speakers. The mecting went for “‘a more 
equitable and less oppressive mode of taxation than the present Income- 
tax.” : 


Sir Edward Lytton presided over the annual feast at the London 
Tavern on Saturday, given to further the interests of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools. In the course of his speech, which was a culogy 
of the schools and their claims, he said that nothing did more honour to 
England than her charitable institutions. 

“We. are endeavouring to carry out those principles of humanity at a 
time when it seems as if the chief cares of the state were to provide for the 
children of felons, and to extend to the adult who may already have violated 
the laws of the country a chance of reformation, and a cheering prospect of 
an honest livelihood in the future. Now, I do not stop to prove or to criti- 
cize, much less to condemn that direction of a benignant and merciful policy ; 
but I do say, that great care must be taken, or else it will be rather an ad- 
vantage than not to be the child of a felon. But certainly the children of 
honest men ought not to be much worse off than the children of those who 
had ‘ left their country for their country’s good.’ Therefore it behoves all 
honest men of this brotherhood to be up and stirring, in order to redress 
that balance of charity which would otherwise be falsely weighted, and 
which might offer absolute premiums to dishonesty. It behoves us to be up 
and stirring, in order to secure to the children of men who, though they may 
be beaten down by adversity, have been useful and honourable members of 
society ; and to provide for them a home more tender, an education much 
better, and a career more promising, than those which the professional thief 
may have the corisolation of leaving to his degraded but interesting off- 
spring. That is the first object of this socicty, which now appeals to you 
for aid and support.” 

Among the guests were Sheriff Mechi, Mr. Routledge, and Mr. T. 
Chambers M.P. The sum subscribed after dinner was 15007, 





From proceedings in the Bankruptcy Court, on Wednesday, it appears 
that those creditors of the Royal British Bank who did not prove their debts 
soon enough to partake in the first distribution of funds, will get a dividend 
before long, as more money is expected to be received in a week or two. 

On the same day, a petition was filed by the assignees of the bank to 
make Mr. Humphrey Brown M.P. a bankrupt: he owes the estate 40,000/., 
unsecured, 





Were it not that we have latterly grown quite accustomed to the disclo- 
sure of great frauds, lengthened dishonesty, and gross neglect of duty in 
public officers, the revelations at the meeting of the Guardians of the City 
of London Union, on Tuesday, would be startling. Mr. J. Taylor presided : 
Mr. T. Thornton, the Chairman of the Guardians, has been advised by the 
Poor-law Board to resign: it seems that the Guardians cannot depose him. 
A committee of investigation handed inareport. Of course they recommend 
the dismissal of Paul, the assistant-clerk, and Manini, the collector—who had 
absconded, having embezzled by the thousand. The Committee state that Mr. 
Rowsell, the clerk, knew that Paul had fraudulently used two checks; that 
Rowsell had prepared a second cash-book to deceive, apparently ; and that 
he had for many years neglected his duties : they recommended his dismis- 
sal. Mr. Joseph Gibbs, the auditor, by his own admissions had not really 
audited the accounts, though he had signed them periodically as if he had; 
a slight examination by him would have detected the roguery going on: 
the committee recommend that this “ mmm pcan and unfit” auditor be 
superseded. George Hampton, clerk, entered sums in the ledger as if they 
had been paid to the treasurer, when they had not been: he should be dis- 
missed. G. B. Eldred, assistant-clerk, has neglected his duties, and had a 
culpable knowledge of Paul's dealings with money; he is “ an unfit and 
dangerous person to be employed as a clerk” : he also should be discharged. 
John Hawse, employed by Paul and occasionally by the Board, should be 
paid 5/. and dismissed. 

Mr. Rock moved that this report be received and sent to the Poor-law 
Board, that they may take steps to carry it out, the dismissal of the officers 
resting with them. Mr. Rock said, Paul’s defaleations had spread over 
twenty years. Other Guardians condemned the conduct of the late Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, The report was unanimously adopted. 

John Paul was apprehended on the same evening, at Hackney. 

Edward Horace Montefiore was again remanded by the Lord Mayor, on 
Monday. The frauds with which he is charged were very ingeniously exe- 
cuted. He went to the Cape of Good Hope, and he presented a letter to the 
Cape Town Bank purporting to be written by an_ officer of the London and 
Westminster Bank, requesting that Montetiore might receive what advances 
of money he required; by the next ship that came from England the Cape 
Bank received a second letter, also purporting to be from the London and 
Westminster Bank, confirmatory of the first: the Cape Bank was completely 
deceived, and allowed the prisoner to draw as much as 800/. The letters 
were forgeries. Montefiore also attempted to get a bill for 5300/. cashed : 
this bill appeared to have been issued by the London and Westminster 
Bank; but the Cape Bank suspected it, and declined to pay it. The ac- 
cused would have been prosecuted at the Cape had it not been for the enor- 
mous expense and inconvenience that must have ensued in bringing wit- 
nesses from England: he was advised to depart; and when he arrived in 
this country he was arrested. Technical difficultics may arise to prevent a 
conviction : the case is very peculiar, 

James Anderson was examined by the Lord Mayor on Saturday, on 
charges of having been concerned in a great number of forgeries on London 


| bankers. Anderson is alleged to have been an accomplice with Saward * the 


barrister,”’ otherwise ‘* Jim the penman,” who was apprehended on the pre- 
ceding day. A number of witnesses were called who proved that they had 
been hired by Anderson to take checks to bankers; in several cases the 
checks were cashed and Anderson received the money : the checks were all 
forged. The prisoner was remanded to this day, when he will be brought 
up with Saward. 

Mrs. Martha Bacon, a young married woman residing near Kennington 
| Lane, has been committed by the Lambeth Magistrate for the murder of her 
two little children, during her husband’s absence at Reigate. Mrs. Bacon 
informed the police of the death of the children : she said a man had entered 
the house by a window, and cut her throat and killed her children—she 
had some slight cuts on her own throat. Her behaviour indicates a dis- 
ordered mind; and there is little doubt that she killed her children, and 
attempted her own life, in a state of insanity. 

Stannard, a cabman, got drunk. In this state he took up a fare—Sarah 
Tideyman and her sister. Driving up against another cab, he was thrown 
from his seat, and the horse, released from control, dashed off, and brought 
the cab violently into contact with an omnibus. The pole entered the cab 
and killed one of the young women. The Marylebone Magistrate has com- 
mitted Stannard for trial on a charge of manslaughter. 
| Mr. Prendergast, a barrister, assaulted a cab-driver and a policeman. 
Brought before the Bow Street Magistrate, he offered the after-dinner ex- 
| euse of **too much wine.” Mr. Jardine sentenced him to be imprisoned 
| for fourteen days; but at his earnest solicitation—he said his ‘‘ temporal 
| futurity’ would be ruined if he were imprisoned—Mr. Jardine relented, and 
| permitted him to go home on payment of a fine of 5/. ; 

Thieves have been interrupted while attempting to break open a large iron 
| chest in the vestry-room of West Hackney Church, containing the com- 
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munion-plate. Twomen were apprehended, but a third is supposed to have 
been engaged with them. 











Provincial, 


The Christmas Quarter-Sessions at Birmingham opened on Monday ; 
when Mr. Recorder Hill delivered a charge to the Grand Jury on the 
uestion that now engages so much of the public attention—‘* What 

all we do with our criminals?” There were only seventy prisoners 
for trial, and Mr. Hill wished it were possible from this to infer the di- 
minution of crime. Within the last few months, however, crime has 
rapidly increased ; but there are causes in operation that lead to ex- 
aggerated inferences as to the recent extenzion of crime. 


The winter | 


months are more fertile in crime than the summer months, and in the | 


long nights violence is added to robbery. Now and then a particular 
year stands prominent for the number and turpitude of such outrages. 

The year 1850 was one of those. The Police Gazette furnishes the numbers 
of outrages in each month for the two years between September 1851 and 
September 1853. ‘* January 1851, 20; 1852, 18. February 1851, 8 ; 1852, 
10. March 1851, 8; 1852, 14. April 1861, 6; 1852,9. May 1851, 7; 
1852, 8. June 1851, 4; 1852, 5. Jal 1851, 3; 1852, 3. August 1851, 3; 
1852, 4. September 1851, 8; 1852, 0. October 1851, 10; 1852, 4. No- 
vember 1851, 13; 1852, 8. December 1851, 19 ; 1852, 8, Total—1851, 109 ; 
1852, 91.” 

Yet whether crime be increasing or decreasing, the subject is one that 
fills reflecting men with anxiety and humiliation. We give too much time 
to the luxuries of society, unmindful of its necessaries. We have spas- 


modic fits of energy for the suppression of crime, and in these paroxysms we | 


clamour for the discarded weapon of severity. 1 
tolerate the gallows ; now it becomes an object of respect—* forgetting that 
barbarous intlictions have ever failed of their intended effect.” The true 

uestions for consideration are—the causes of crime, and their remedy. At 
the head of the causes is the reluctance to inflict heavy punishments, Capital 
punishment has been limited to wilful murder ; gaols have been improved ; 
simple larceny, no matter what its amount, cannot be punished with more 
than two years’ imprisonment with hard labour; no series of convictions for 
simple larceny can be visited with transportation. ‘‘ Penal servitude for 
ten years is the highest penalty which can be incurred; and penal servi- 
tude, unless for life, necessarily involves the return of the criminal to 
liberty in this country. Never, then, let us forget, that the evil under which 
we ure suffering is the discharge among us of unreformed criminals, and 
that the main cause of that evil is the unreflecting tendency of the public 
sentiment towards a mischievous leniency. Surely, then, all who give 
themselves the trouble of mastering the subject must feel, that what we 
have to aim at 1s to prevent criminals once caught and convicted from being 
so placed as that they have the power of offending again until we have some 
proof that their habits and dispositions are changed for the better. And if 
the necessary discipline in gual to which they are subjected should fail to 
produce this effect, then is it not unquestionably right that their seclusion 
should continue, even if it last for life; euch result being the consequence 
of their own obstinacy in resisting reformatory influences, or their own in- 
capacity to keep in subjection propensities incompatible with public safety.”’ 

Some persons, for whom he has unfeigned respect, turn their eyes to 
transportation. If that were practicable, it would be better to employ con- 


In ordinary times we barely | 


victs on public works, in the construction for instance of harbours of refuge, | 


the paucity of which causes a large amount of shipwrecks—there were 1000 
last year. ‘* Why should we lose the produce of the labour of our criminals, 
and bestow it on some non-existent community which when it comes into 
being will repudiate all such assistance? And as I am now on a question 
of pecuniary advantage, let me not forget to assure you, that whoever 
favours transportation by reason of its alleged economy has fallen into a 
grievous delusion. Let two items of expenditure on this head be laid before 
you. I find them in the Appendix to a mapent of a Committee on Trans- 
portation appointed during the last session by the House of Lords. It ap- 
pears that although transportation to Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, as 
it was formerly called, has ceased for y yet 4000 convicts still remain, 
at an annual cost of 142,236/., which is 35/. per man. In Western Austra- 
lia, soon to be closed against us, we have 2000 convicts, at an annual cost of 
82,000/., or 41/7. per man. But waiving all objections to the revival of trans- 
portation, pray, gentlemen, let it be pemenmbened that to plant a colony is 
to plant a tree; and that years of growth will be required before it arrive 
at maturity. What it will then bear remains to be seen—whether sound 
fruit, or the apples of Sodom filled with dust and ashes.” 

Towards the close, Mr. Hill came to ‘*that word of fear ‘ the ticket-of- 
leave,’’’ and described the present practice. ‘‘ The practice is to indulge 





him in every species of misconduct short of committing another offence | 


cognizable by the criminal law, when, of course, whether he had or had not 
a ticket-of-leave, he would be deprived of his liberty. That a document so 
dealt with is an absurd affair, must be admitted; and if it had been made 
the subject of ridicule, none could have been surprised, and no one ought 
to have been offended : but to make it a grave object of attack, is, according 
to my thinking, to emulate and even to go beyond the absurdity of treating 
its conditions as waste paper. Long before tickets-of-leave had ever been 
heard of, thousands of convicts sentenced to transportation had been set free 
at home, by unconditional discharge, on the expiration of half their sentence. 
Now they are set free on the nominal conditions to which I have adverted, 
at a period somewhat but very little shorter. To the extent of this difference, 
let it be conceded that the change of treatment is against the public interest. 
On the other hand, it must in justice to the authorities be stated, that the 
encouragements to good conduct, while criminals are in confinement, are 
far better devised, and more efticiently carried into operation than heretofore, 
and are in course of still further improvement; so that the chance of re- 
formation, however small, is greater than in former days. On the whole, 
comparing the two regulations for the discharge of prisoners at home, I have 
no hesitation in stating my belief, that the present, although grievously 
defective, is a valuable improvement on that which preceded it. The true 
evil to us, let me repeat it, is, that since the stoppage of transportation, our 
convicts are discharged at our doors, keeping us in constant alarm; whereas 
we formerly sent them to persecute our Friends on the other side of the globe. 
If, gentlemen, we choose to alter the English language, and call every 
prisoner discharged at home a ticket-of-leave man, so be it; and then, as 
it has been well said, ‘whether an unreformed ticket-of-leave man is dis- 
charged with or without a ticket-of-leave he becomes an insufferable 
nuisance.” Very soon shall we practically feel the proof of this assertion. 
Next year the convicts adjudged to penal servitude will begin to be dis- 
charged ; and the stream having once begun to flow will never be dried up, 
and, if I mistake not, we shall find ourselyes no gainers by the absence of 
the ticket. Knowing that their term of confinement would not be shortened 
by good conduct, the penal-servitude-men have already, according to the 
evidence of the prison-officers before the Transportation Committee, become 
azy and mutinous; so that we may expect the ticket-of-leave men ef the 
present day to be reinforced by por Som whom the gaol has made worse, 
much worse, than itfoundthem. I told you, gentlemen, I could point out a 


ys’ ry. 

CTATOR. 3 
course that could be taken at once which would greatly alleviete our present 
condition with respect to criminals at large. The step which I propose is simply 
to make the conditions indorsed on the ticket-of-leave a truth instead of a 
fiction—to carry into effect the following resolution of the Transportation 
Committee of the House of Commons : ‘ That to render this system of tickets- 
of-leave adapted both for the reformation of offenders and the interests of the 
— the conditions indorsed upon the tickets-of-leave ought to be en- 
‘oreed more strictly than appears to have hitherto been the case.” Many 
ticket-of-leave men who are misconducting themselves are well known to 
the police, and these are probably the worst and most dangerous of theit 
class. Many others, by reason of no means having been adopted to enable 
the police to learn their names and become acquainted with the persons of 
ticket-of-leave men in their respective districts, cannot be identified, and 
must therefore remain as if they had received a perfect and absolute dis- 
charge ; an omission which the Committee, by meh) ss resolution, altogether 
disapproved, end recommended should be supplied, as I trust it will be in 
future. Still, much might be done tending for the present to still the 
agitation which has been produced by the manner in which the Ticket-of- 
leave Act has been carried into operation. The proposed measure, however, 
is but a palliative; and I therefore trust that the next session of Parliament 
will not be suffered to pass away without our witnessing a thorough revision 
of the whole system of our treatment of criminals,”’ 


The inhabitants of Gloucester held a second Anti-Income-tax meeting 
in their Town-hall on Monday; the Mayor presiding. Both the City 
Members were present; and resolutions, substantially the same as those 
so hostile to the tax passed on a previous occasion, were again adopted, 
Admiral Berkeley set himself to vindicate the Government. 

It is said that the Government would be guilty of such a dirty action as 
to take advantage of the lapse of twenty-:ight days over the financial year 
to impose the double Income-tax for ano.ier year. ‘It is even said that 
such is the intention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as we all know, is a very hard taskmaster ; it is his busi- 
ness to make a bargain for the country, and it is his business also to stand 
by it when it is made, But the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a master 
over him in the Prime Minister. Now, 1 will venture to contradict all those 
who have said that it is the intention of the Government to take this ad- 
vantage of the people. Let me not be mistaken: I do not say this upon 
authority, but I say it as a subordinate of that Government. I do not be- 
lieve that it would be capable of taking such an advantage. And why do I 
say so? Look at the antecedents—look at the character the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, who is now at the head of the Government, has esta- 
blished for himself. His is no sneaking policy, is not to attempt to obtain 
anything by a quibble that he can obtain by asking for honourably and 
honestly of the representatives of the nation. Therefore do I say, wait till 
the time comes. | will not believe it till I see it; and I, for one, would not 
be a party to it. * * * * Take care how you fall into the trap of doing 
away with direct to restore indirect taxation. Something has been said of 
the representatives by whose votes this tax was imposed: but look who it 
was that consented to the tax, and see whether they were not what is called 
the * friends of the people’ ; and look at those who opposed the vote, and 
you will find that it was the men who throughout their lives had been the 
wolsterers of monopoly.” 

The Admiral urged the necessity of maintaining our land and sea forces 
at a pitch equal to any sudden emergency. 

Stroud has memorialized its Member, Mr. Horsman, against the In- 
come-tax. The Town-Council of Bath, at a special mecting, held on 
Tuesday, resolved that the war ninepence should be taken off in April 
next; “and that such portion of the tax as may be retained shall under- 
go revision, with the view to a more equitable distribution of it among 
the various classes of taxpayers.” 

Barnstaple, in public meeting assembled, its Mayor presiding and its 
Member Colonel Buck being present, resolved on Tuesday, that the ex- 
isting Income-tax ought to be repealed; and pledged itself ‘to use every 
legitimate means to procure its repeal, and cause a moderate tax on pro- 
perty to be substituted in its stead.” 


Another clement of bitterness has been thrown into the cauldron of 
Southampton polities: Mr. 'T. Falvey, Stamp Distributor there, has 
been suspended from his office by the Board of Inland Revenue, for in- 
terfering in the Southampton election, by speaking at public meetings in 
favour of Mr. Richard Andrews, one of the candidates for the representa- 
tion of the borough. It is said that Mr. Falvey acted under legal ad- 
vice. His suspension has called forth considerable * sympathy.” 


The Reverend Dr. Bickersteth 
at a Chapter in Ripon Cathedral, on Tuesday. 
confirmed in York Minster on the 17th instant, 
Bishopsthorpe, near York, on the 18th. 


was formally elected Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr. Bickersteth will b« 
and consecrated at 


The Aretic ship Resolute is now the property of the British Govern- 
ment. The ceremony of transference took place on Tuesday. At one 
o'clock the Victory saluted the American flag with twenty-one guns, and 
when the last gun had been fired, the Stars and Stripes were hauled 
down and the Union Jack floated alone at the peak; British ensigns were 
also hoisted at each mast-head. Then Captain Hartstein, standing bare- 
headed on the quarter-deck, addressed Captain Seymour, the son and 
Flag-Captain of the Commander-in-chief, with thanks for the hospitali- 
ties shown to his officers and crew. Ile expressed “ a hope that, long 
after every timber in her sturdy frame shall have perished, the remem- 
brance of the old Resolute will be cherished by the people of the respee- 
tive nations. I now,” he said, “‘ with a pride totally at variance with 
our professional ideas, strike my flag, and to you, Sir, give up this ship.” 
Captain Seymour having replied in a similar spirit to his “ brother sea- 
man,” a party of marines took possession of the ship; and the British 
officers present once more shared the hospitalities of Captain Hartstein. 
Captain Hartstein and his officers then went on board the Sprightly ; and 
as she quitted the harbour for Southampton Water, the crews of the 
Victory and Pembroke showed themselves and cheered. The American 
officers and crew were carried to the United States mail-packet Washing- 
ton; which on Wednesday, attended as fur as the Channel by the 
Sprightly, sailed for New York. 


Mansell, the soldier convicted at Maidstone of the murder of a corporal, 
has been respited, in order that a writ of error may be issued to test the 
legality of his conviction. It will be recollected that, in forming the jury 
to try Mansell, a contest arose out of an endeavour to obtain one of Maid 
stone people, as the townsfolk are believed to have a strong feeling against 
poe punishment. The prisoner’s counsel disputed the right of the 
Crown to go through the list of jurors a second time to make up @ jury; 
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but Mr. Barouw Bramwell ruled in favour of the Crown counsel’s plan, The 
Attorney-General has granted his consent for the issue of a writ of error 
to decide the disputed point. If it is ruled in the prisoner's favour, he 
will be liberated, and thus eseape all punishment for the murder. 

John Hannah, who murdered his quondam mistress, Jane Banham a 
dancer, at Armley near Leeds, was hanged at York on Saturday. Accord- 
ing to his last statements, the murder was the result of a personal quarrel 
begun by himself. 

Dedea Redanies, the Servian soldier who murdered the two sisters Back, 
near Folkstone, was hanged at Maidstone on Thursday. It is said that 
he was a Mahometan until within the last year or two, when a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest persuaded him to profess the Christian religion. He seems not to 
have viewed his execution as a punishment—he said he cared not for death, 
for ‘‘ in a few moments I shall be in the arms of my dear Caroline,”’ one of 
his victims. To the last, says the reporter, he did not “ appear to consider 
that he had committed any crime: his idea seemed to =“ that being 
fondly attached to Caroline Back, and fearing she was about to become con- 
nected with another man, he resolved to destroy her to prevent such a 
result ; knowing that the consequence would be the loss of his own life, but 
at the same time believing that he should at once rejoin his beloved one in 
the other world. In fact, death to him was the prelude to everlasting bliss, 
and with such ideas evidently fully impressed upon his mind he went to the 
scaffold as to a marriage-bed.”” On the scaffold he exhibited calmness and 
fortitude. After the execution, a man who was employed in removing the 
scaffold fell from a considerable height upon his head, and he was killed on 
the instant. 

John Aplin and Thomas Nation, both labourers, after drinking together 
at a village in Somersetshire, went off in Aplin’s cart. Nation saw five 
sovereigns in the possession of his comrade. On the way home he killed 
him with a knife, jumped out of the cart, started the horse, and went home. 
The body was found in the cart; Nation was arrested, * red-handed,’’ and 
four sovereigns were found in his possession. A Coroner’s Jury found a 
verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” against him. The inquest nearly resulted in 
a great disaster. It was held in the Town-hallof Wiveliscombe. While 
the Coroner was summing up, and before he had proceeded far with the 
evidence, the cast-iron girder supporting the cross-timbers of the floor of the 
hall suddenly snapped asunder with a loud report. The court was crowded, 
and terror and dismay were depicted in every face ; many who were them- 
selves trembling with apprehensive nervousness called out to the people to 
keep quiet; and at a through the coolness and presence of mind of the 
Magistrates, who requested those in fear to retire slowly by six at a time, 
the court was cleared of all except the parties officially connected with the 
inquiry. The floor was kept up by the timbers themselves in some manner, 
and beyond the fright no personal hurt was sustained. 

Two garotte robberies are reported this week in the streets of Derby, both 
during the evening; and the victim in each case was an invalid. 





William Mitchell, a young man, has met with a dreadful death in a saw- 
mill near Bradford in Yorkshire. He improperly got among the works 
under a flooring, to sleep on some sawdust; in attempting to escape de- 
tection, his clothes came in contact with a revolving shaft—he was caught, 
whirled round and round, dashed against a wooden pillar, and crushed to 
an almost irrecognizable mass. 


SCOTLAND. 


Forfarshire having resolved to entertain its distinguished son who now 
holds the office of Secretary of State for War, mustered in the Market 
Hall of Arbroath, on Tuesday, a great company, the élite, at least the 
Liberal élite, of the county, in all 800 men. Sir John Ogilvy occupied 
the chair, flanked on his right and left by Lord Panmure and the Mar- 
ae of Breadalbane. There were also present, the Earl of Kintore, the 

tarl of Southesk, Lord Melville, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Duncan, the Lord 
Advocate, Sir Houston Stewart, Mr. Duncan M.P., Mr. James Duff 
M.P., and Mr. Baxter M.P., the Provosts of Brechin, Forfar, Arbroath, 
Dundee, and Montrose, Sheriff Logan, and Mr. David Baxter of Kil- 
maren. The galleries were filled with ladies. The banquet was intended 
to be a public testimony to Lord Panmure as Lord-Licutenant of the 
County, and an ecknowiadgement of his “ distinguished services” as a 
Minister of the Crown. The dinner began at four o'clock, and the com- 
pany did not separate till ten: the six intervening hours were spent 
mainly in the interchange of friendly sentiments and hearty compliments, 
in which all interests had a share. It fell to the Chairman to pronounce 
Lord Panmure’s eulogy, for his conduct in taking office at a critical mo- 
ment, and discharging its duties ‘in a manner that called forth general 
admiration.” Lord Panmure, in his reply, delivered a speech of mode- 
rate length, pretty equally divided on three topics,—the prosperous con- 
dition and brilliant prospects of Forfarshire; his own administration 
during the war, ‘including an emphatic expression of “the approbation of 
the Government” of the Crimean report of Sir John M‘Neill and Colo- 
nel Tulloch ; and “ the future.” In the portion of the speech which re- 
ferred to his war administration, he thus spoke of the change effected 
in the War Department— 

** The officer at the head of the Army now commands all arms of service. 
They look to him as their military head, as the fountain of military honour, 
as the source of military promotion, In doing so, we have separated be- 
tween the civil and the military portion of the administration of the Army ; 
and I have taken under the control of the Secretary of State all the civil 
branch of the administration of the Army, which consists in the provision 
of military material, and all the means of carrying on any war, however 
great or extensive it may be. I confess that, owing to the divided admin- 
istration, delays had occurred which rendered the efficiency of the service 
almost impossible. And from the moment that one single eye on the part of 
the military commander was spread over the whole Army, and one single 
eye was spread over its civil administration, we were enabled no sooner to 
determine than to strike, and everything went on with far greater ease than 
when I first assumed the reins of office. Now, gentlemen, I think the pre- 
sent Government has only done in this what any other Government would 
have done if occupying their place. They have had the opportunity, and 
therefore they have gained the credit; and I say that it is a credit to any 
Government to have simplified and moditied the military administration of 
this country so that—I shall answer for it—should due necessity call for it, 
we could embark any number of soldiers this country may be called upon to 
provide complete in all their equipments ten days after the order had been 
givén.”” (Loud cheers.) 

Speaking of the return of the Army, so ably effected by the Navy, he 
said—‘‘ It was my good fortune to see the first formation of that army at 
Aldershott, when reviewed by her Majesty—it was my good fortune to see 
the officers of that army called together into a square; and never till the 
latest day I live shall I lorget the speech then ae by the Queen to those 





officers when they heard those words fall from her 


ajesty.”” 


officers, nor the tears which trickled over the = of some of those 





With regard to the future he uttered words of warning. ‘* Peace has now 
returned ; but although peace has returned, she is like a bird flying back at 
present to her tree, and although she may have alighted on the branch her 
wings are not yet fairly settled to her side. I would hope and trust that 
this country will not be in too great a hurry to insist upon returning to 
what are called peace establishments, and not only to clean the sword but 
to insist upon hanging it up to rust against the wall. There is a medium 
in all things; and I believe we may study economy and at the same time 
preserve efficiency. I believe we may look forward to the maintenance of 
good efficient forces both in the Army and in the Navy, but at the same 
time considerable relief from the taxation of the war. But I-believe, at the 
same time, that it would be the most ill-timed economy suddenly to cut 
down that which you have so efficiently raised up, and to bring back the 
country into a state from which when war lately occurred it cost millions to 
rescue it. When my honourable friend who represented me in the House 
of Commons moved last year the Army and Navy Estimates, they amounted 
to no less a sum than thirty-four millions; but, to give you some idea that 
Iam not exactly talking without book when I am saying that great effi- 
ciency may be maintained and yet relief from taxation achieved, I can pro- 
mise you that those estimates this year will not come within twenty millions 
of what they did last year. And all I ask and hope for is, that this country 
will well consider the necessity of maintaining in these unsettled times a 
navy sufficient to defend our coasts at home and our possessions abroad, and 
an army fitted to send troops to the field, as well as to perform the duties of 
those vast and extensive foreign possessions to which my noble friend the 
Commander-in-chief for Scotland so lately referred.”” (Cheers.) 

The further speaking was kept up with great spirit. In replying to 
the toast of “ Prosperity to the United States,” Mr. Steere, the 
American Consul, quoted some interesting figures from recent reports, 
showing the growth of his country, and drew a conclusion therefrom 
as to the consequent growth of mutual interests for Britain and America, 
which was greatly cheered. 

Sheriff Logan endeavoured to do a stroke of county business— 

“T avail myself of the presence of my right honourable friend the Lord 
Advocate to say, that since Themis or Justice is worshiped in Forfarshire, 
and has been pleased to establish me as her high priest within these limits, 
I pray that she may soon take steps to give me a temple in which I may 
safely and usefully administer her rites. For the fire of Themis, unlike that 
of Vesta, is not promoted by being kept in the cold.” (Laughter.) 

The last toast, “‘ The Ladies,” was given by Lord Panmure, with much 
spirit and gusto. 


Mr. Stuart Wortley, the new Solicitor-General, has issued an address 
to his constituents of Buteshire, asking for a renewal of that trust with 
which he has been honoured for fourteen years. He tells them that the 
step he has taken “implies no change of sentiment or action”; that 
hitherto he has given Lord Palmerston an “independent support” ; that 
during this period no great question of national policy has arisen on 
which he has differed from the present Prime Minister; that, attached 
to the institutions of his country, he has ever been ready ‘to redress 
abuses by the application of practical remedies” ; and that by this rule 
his conduct will continue to be regulated. 


The Scotsman improves the advent of Christmas by a gratifying an- 
nouncement of the finale to the M‘Laren prosecution. 

“A Christmas gift was presented to this journal on Thursday, in the shape 
of duly stamped receipts for the ‘ damages’ and whole expenses, amounting 
to nearly 1200/., to which we were made liable by the prosecution at the 
instance of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren. A procedure regarding which we were 
neither afraid nor sorry from the commencement has thus ended not only 
innocuously, but with a result of which we ean scarcely be unduly toe 
Throughout we were supported by the conviction that we had spoken only 
under publie motives and for public interests; and now it is proved, by the 
severest of all tests and the most substantial of all evidence, that the public 
had to the same effect a clear opinion and a strong feeling. . . . . To all 
the eight hundred subscribers—not more to the peer or the statesman with his 
507. or his 20/., than to the humblest name on the list—we shall best pay 
our acknowledgments by saying that we know what they intend, and i 1 
strive to give their intentions effect. They mean, that the proceeding at 
whose conclusion we have now arrived should not, by making political tur- 
pitude —- or its exposure costly, deter us from doing again, when 
duty calls, what we have done before ; and we mean that, though always we 
hope in prudence and good-nature, their intentions shall not fail of fulfil- 
ment. And with that promise we leave the subject—only adding, that, 
though unable to discharge our debt to friends, we should be ungrateful 
alike to friend and enemy did we not make this the occasion of freely re- 
nouncing resentment as to all the past, out of whose evil has come so much 
good.”’ 


The death of Mr. Hugh Miller has caused a deep sensation in Edin- 
burgh. On further examination, it appears that he did not die by acci- 
dent, but by his own hand. Professor Miller and other medical men, 
after a post-mortem examination, arrived at this conclusion— 

** The cause of death we found to be a pistol-shot through the left side of 
the chest ; and this, we are satisfied, was inflicted by his own hand. From 
the diseased appearances found in the brain, taken in connexion with the 
history of the case, we have no doubt that the act was suicidal, under the 
impulse of insanity.” 

The history of the case here alluded to unfolds a tragedy of no com- 
mon interest. Mr. Miller had been working with intense application to 
bring a new geological work—the ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks’’—to com- 
pletion. The overworking of his brain rendered him more than com- 
monly susceptible. He dreaded attacks from footpads and burglars, and 
carried loaded fire-arms habitually. He especially feared for his valu- 
able museum. 

‘** He read all the recent stories of house robberies,” says the Witness. 
“« He believed that one night lately an actual attempt to break in upon his 
museum had been made. Visions of ticket-of-leave men prowling about his 
premises haunted him by day and by night. The revolver which lay nightly 
near him was not enough; a broad-bladed dagger was kept beside it, while 
behind him, at his bed-head, a claymore stood ready at hand. A week or 
so ago a new and more aggravated feature of cerebral disorder showed itself 
in sudden and singular sensations in his head. They came on only after 
lengthened intervals. They did not last long, but were intensely violent. 
The terrible idea that his brain was deeply and hopelessly diseased—that 
his mind was on the verge of ruin—took hold of him, and stood out before 
his eye in all that appalling magnitude in which such an imagination 
as his alone could picture it.’”’” It was only two days before his death 
that he first spoke to an eminent physician on the subject. ‘‘On my 
asking,” says Dr. Balfour in a communication to the Witness, “* what 
was the matter with him, he replied—‘ My brain is giving way. I 
cannot put two thoughts together today, t haye had a dreadful night 
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of it. 1 cannot face another such. I was impressed with the idea 
that my museum was attacked by robbers, and that I had got up, 
put on my clothes, and gone out with a loaded pistol to shoot them. Im- 
mediately after that I became unconscious. How long that continued I 
cannot say; but when I awoke in the morning I was trembling all over, 
and quite confused in my brain. So thoroughly convinced was I that I 
must have been out through the night, that I examined my trousers, to see 
if they were wet or covered with mud, but could find none.’ ’’ On the 23d 
December Dr. Balfour and Professor Miller held a consultation on the case. 
**We examined his chest,’’ says Professor Miller, ‘‘and found that un- 
usually well; but soon we discovered that it was head symptoms that made 
him uneasy. He acknowledged having been night after night up till very 
late in the morning, working hard and continuously at his new book, 
‘which,’ with much satisfaction he said, ‘I have finished this day.” He 
was sensible that his head had suffered in consequence, as evidenced in two 
ways—first, occasionally he felt as if a very fine poniard had been suddenly 
passed through and through his brain. The pain was intense, and mo- 
mentarily followed by confusion and giddiness, and the sense of being ‘ very 
drunk,’ unable to stand or walk. He thought that a period of unconscious- 
ness must have followed this—a kind of swoon; but he had never fallen. 
Second, what annoyed him most, however, was a kind of nightmare, which 
for some nights past had rendered sleep most miserable. It was no dream, 
he said; he saw no distinct vision, and could remember nothing of what 
had passed accurately. It was a sense of vague and yet intense horror, with 
a conviction of being abroad in the night-wind, and dragged through places 
as if by some invisible power. ‘Last night,’ he said, ‘I felt as if I had 
been ridden by a witch for fifty miles, and rose far more wearied in mind 
and body than when I lay down.’ ” 

The two medical gentlemen prescribed absolute rest, a light supper, and 
warm bath at bed-time. Soon after they had retired, the aallkenvenh 
went into the diningroom. ‘She found Mr. Miller in the room alone. 
Another of the paroxysms was on him. His face was such a picture of hor- 
ror that she shrunk in terror from the sight. He flung himself on the sofa, 
and buried his head, as if in agony, upon the eushion.”’ The vision did not 
continue ; and after tea Mr. Miller read two of Cowper’s poems to his family, 
and one of his more playful pieces, for the gratification of his children. 
Retiring to rest, he followed all the doctor’s directions except one—he 
did not take the medicines prescribed, having a repugnance to medicine of 
all kinds, Next morning, this body was found lifeless, and half-dressed, on 
the study-rug. The following lines to his wife were also found on a folio 
sheet lying on a table beside the corpse. 

“* Dearest Lydia—My brain burns. must have walked ; 
arises upon me. I cannot bear the horrible thought. 
Jesus Christ, have mercy upon me. 
brain burns as the recollection grows, 

** My dear, dear wife, farewell. Iiven Mitier.” 

The funeral, on Monday, both as regards the attendance of mourners and 
the concourse of spectators, was one of the largest and most remarkable that 
has ever been witnessed in Edinburgh. At one o’elock the procession left 
Portobello, the residence of the deceased; where the devotional exercises 
were conducted by Dr. Guthrie. At two o’clock it reached Waterloo Place ; 
where it was joined by the Kirk-Session of Free St. John’s Church, of which 
Mr. Miller was a Deacon, by the members of the Royal Physical Society, 
by the compositors in the ]}¢tness office, and by several hundreds of gentle- 
men. The hearse was followed by thirteen mourning-carriages and nine- 
teen other carriages. Along all the streets from the Register Office to the 
Grange Cemetery the shops were very generally closed, at the request of 
the Magistrates; and the pavements along the North and South Bridges 
and Nicolson Street were lined by large numbers of persons. The pall-bearers 
were—Mr. Miller’s oldest son, fourteen years of age; Mr. Wilkinson, his 
nearest kinsman; Mr. Fairley, his partner in business; Dr. Guthrie; Dr. 
Hanna; Mr. Dunlop M.P.; Mr. Robert Paul; and Dr. Cunningham. 
Among others present at the funeral were the Lord Provost, Mr. A. Black 
M.P., Dr. Candlish, Sir H. Moncrieff, Baillie Grieve, Treasurer Russell, 
Dr. Greville, Dr. Bruce, and Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Mr. Hugh Miller was born at Cromarty, early in the century. As he 
grew up, he worked in the sandstone quarries of his native district for 
fifteen years; then he left that employment, to take the management of 
a bank established in his native town. Here he published “ Legendary 
Tales of Cromarty"; a work that for its pure English attracted the 
praise of Baron Hume, a nephew of the historian. A pamphlet on a 
religious subject drew upon him the notice of the leaders of the party 
which now form the Free Kirk, and at their invitation he accepted the 
post of editor of the Ji”itness newspaper. 

“Tt was in 1840, the year at which his own autobiographical memoir 
closes, that the name of Hugh Miller first became widely known beyond his 
own country. At the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Glasgow that year, Sir Roderick Murchison gave an ac- 
count of the striking discoveries recently made in the old red sandstone of 
Scotland. M. Agassiz, who was present, pointed out the peculiarities and 
the importance of these discoveries ; and it was on this occasion that he 
proposed to associate the name of Mr. Miller with them by the wonderful 
fossil the Pterichthys Milleri, specimens of which were then under the no- 
tice of the section. Dr. Buckland, following M. Agassiz, said that ‘ he had 
never been so much astonished in his life by the powers of any man as he 
had been by the geological descriptions of Mr. Miller. He described these 
objects with a felicity which made him ashamed of the comparative meagre- 
ness and poverty of his own descriptions in the Bridgewater Treatise, which 
had cost him hours and days of labour. Dr. Buckland would give his left 
hand to possess such powers of description as this man; and if it pleased 
Providence to spare his useful life, - if any one, would certainly render 
the science attractive and popular, and do equal service to theology and 
geology.’’’ Mr. Miller justified these anticipations in after years. 

* The personal appearance of Mr. Miller, or ‘ Old Red,’ as he was fami- 
liarly named by his scientific friends, will not be forgotten by any who have 
seen him. A head of great massiveness, magnified by an abundant pro- 
fusion of sub-Celtic hair, was set on a body of muscular compactness, but 
which in later years felt the undermining influence of a life of unusual 
physical and mental toil. Generally wrapped in a bulky wore and with a 
garb ready for any work, he had the appearance of a shepherd from the 
Ross-shire hills, rather than an author and a man of science. In conversa- 
tion or in lecturing, the man of original genius and cultivated mind at 
once shone out ; and his abundant information and philosophical acuteness 
were only less remarkable than his amiable disposition, his generous spirit, 
and his consistent, humble piety. Literature and science have lost in him 
one of their brightest ornaments, and Scotland one of its greatest men.”’ 







and a fearful dream 
God and Father of the Lord 
Dearest Lydia, dear children, farewell, My 


The pistol that caused the death of Mr. Hugh Miller also killed another 
man. Professor Miller took the revolver to a gunsmith, in order to ascer- 
tain how many shots had been fired, and how many were still in the cham- 

vr, ‘In the master’s absence, the foreman, ‘Thomas Leslie, an old and 
experienced workman, received the pistol from Professor Miller; and un- 
fortunately, instead of taking off the chamber, he looked into the muzzle, 


count the charges. The hammer slipped from his fingers, struck the cap, 
and the charge in the barrel exploded. Professor Miller, still standing out- 
side the counter exclaimed, ‘‘That’s a narrow escape!’ but unhappily it 
| Was not so, for as the smoke cleared away, he saw the poor man’s head gra- 
| dually droop and his body then fall lifeless on the floor, The charge had 
| entered his right eye and penetrated the brain. Leslie was a steady, trust- 
worthy man, and had been twenty-five years in his present employment. 
Ile has left a widow and a family of eight children.” 


IRELAND. 
The Earl of Carlisle returned to Dublin Castle on Tuesday, to resume 
his duties as Lord-Lieutenant. This return, it is sagely remarked, “ puts 
an end for the present to all the rumours respecting his resignation.” 





Mr. Smith O’Brien has not been able to remain outside the field of 
politics. He has come forward once more as in the days before 1848 
with an address “to the People of Ireland.” It is dated from Cahir- 
moyle also, as of old; and it rings with the echoes of the old Repeal 
agitation. Opening on the question of Income-tax repeal, he reviews 
the history of the last three years, to show that by the war England lost 
her prestige, while France and Russia augmented theirs, the former by 
the glory of success, the latter by the glory of a single-handed resist- 
ance. Ireland gained nothing by those hostilities. They have brought 
“disgrace, not unmerited, upon British generalship, if not upon British 
valour.” “Irishmen displayed their accustomed valour,” but did not 
reap the glory. “If a disgraceful act be perpetrated by an Irishman, 
his country bears all the opprobrium of the deed. If, on the contrary, 
he perform an honourable achievement, his exploits are heralded as the 
performance of Anglo-Saxon energy.” But to Mr. O’Brien “all British 
statesmen and all British parties are equally indifferent. Regard for the 
interests of Ireland, and for those of humanity at large, is the only mo- 
tive” which induces him to address the people of Ireland. From the 
past he comes to the present, and condemns alike the meddling in Greece, 
the withdrawal of our ambassador from Naples “simply because the 
King does not conduct the government of his country in a manner 
suited to English ideas,” and the war with Persia, ‘ Does it not occur 
to the Irish taxpayers, that it would be better to expend the resources of 
Ireland in promoting substantial measures of utility, than to squander 
them in wars relative to the concerns of countries with which the in- 
terest of Ireland has scarcely an imaginable connexion >” 





The people who ran for gold in the South of Ireland in a silly panic, have 
since been eager to replace it in the banks from which they drew it. During 
the run, one man travelled to Kilkenny from a place twenty-two miles dis- 
tant in order to obtain sovereigns for two one-pound notes. 


Farvigqu aud Colonial, 

Sf ranrt.—tThe long-delayed Conference to settle “the disputed points 
of the treaty of peace” met at noon on Wednesday, at the hotel of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The cause of delay had been the non- 
arrival of M. Kisseleff’s instructions, It is said that at this first sitting 
“‘a slight difliculty arose” ; but it is described as “ not important,” and 
it was added—* all will probably be arranged as proposed.” Le Nord 
says that Russia is to receive an indemnity, not for the cession of Bol- 
grad, but for giving way on the question of the Isle of Serpents and the 
delta of the Danube. 

At the request of M. Billault, the Emperor has conceded a credit of 
three millions of francs to be expended in wages to those who may be 
wanting employment during the winter; ‘and to lessen by charity, 
carefully distributed, that heavy difference between the price of food and 
the amount of daily wages.” 

An extraordinary and painful incident has occurred in Paris. An 
American merchant, Mr. Charles Morey, was arrested for debt, and put 
in the prison in the Rue de Clichy. His case was heard in court ; it was 
found that there was really no ground for detaining him, and he was to 
have been liberated on Wednesday. Unfortunately, on that day he pre- 
sented himself at a second-floor window contrary to the prison-regulations ; 
the sentinel challenged ; Mr. Morey did not answer ; and the soldier shot 
him dead. The French law is unjust enough to permit the “ provisional 
arrest”’ of debtors. Some years since, the present Duke of Newcastle, 
then Lord Lincoln, was arrested for a fabulous sum by a Polish physician ; 
| and the eminent banker, John Abel Smith, was arrested in his bed in the 
Place Vendéme for a debt not due by him. 


Switjrrland.—The Federal Assembly met on Saturday, at Berne. 
The President, M. Martin, opened the proecedings with a dignified but 
belligerent address, explaining what had taken place since, three months 
ago, the Assembly had declared “that the Republicans of Neuchatel 
had deserved well of their country, for having alone triumphed over the 
Royalist revolt of the 3d September.” He exhorted them to maintain 
calmness and dignity in their deliberations, and avoid even the semblance 
of fanfaronade. The Assembly appointed a Commission of eleven mem- 
bers to prepare a report on the situation of affairs; and it received from 
the Federal Council a long and elaborate account of the course of nego- 
tiations since the Assembly separated in September. 

Starting from the demand of the King of Prussia for the unconditional re- 
lease of the Royalist prisoners, which demand was refused, the report de- 
tails the various steps taken by the Great Powers. The Prussian demand 
was supported by Russia, Austria, Baden, and Bavaria. France and Eng- 
land, at first acting together, sounded the Federal Council as to its views; 
but the negotiation failed because of the uncertainty of the King of Prus- 
sia’s intentions. Next the Emperor of the French personally intervened, 
and offered, if the Federal Council would liberate the prisoners, to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of the question. General Dufour was sent to Paris : 
he asked for some guarantee that the settlement should be in accordance 
with the honour and interests of Switzerland: but he failed. The Federal 
Council preferred the proposition of the English Government; which was, 
practically, that the King of Prussia should renounce his claims to the sove- 
reignty, retaining only the ¢it/e of Prince of Neuchatel; and that in return 
the prisoners should be liberated. The Swiss Government stood out less 
upon the substance than the form of proceeding. The King of Prussia 
wanted them to liberate the prisoners first; they desired that the libera- 
tion of the prisoners on their part and the renunciation of his claims 
on his part should be simultaneous, or that, at least, his share in 
the transaction should be guaranteed. This was in October. In No- 
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release of the prisoners; while the English Government expressly de- 
clined to recommend their liberation, because, although they thought it 


| 


might help on a pacific solution, they could not give any assurance that it 


would be followed by a renunciation of the Prussian claims. The next 
hase of the question was an attempt on the part of the Swiss to enter into 
irect negotiations with the Prussian Government: but that failed, because 
the King demanded, as a condition precedent, the release of the prisoners. 
Then there was an attempt at joint action on the part of the Ministers at 
Berne, including the Minister of the United States: that also broke down. 
In conclusion, the Federal Council, which has throughout been unanimous, 
recommended the following resolutions to the Federal Assembly. 

“1, The Federal Council will still continue to endeavour, as hitherto, to 
procure a pacific solution of the Neuchatel question by every means com- 
patible with the honour and dignity of Switzerland, and which are of a 
nature to procure the recognition of the independence of Neuchatel from all 
foreign ties. 

‘*2. The military levies ordered by the Federal Council, and the other 
measures of safety taken by it, are approved, 


**Tt is authorized to take any ulterior measures deemed necessary to de- | 


fend the country to the last extremity, in case an honourable and pacific 
solution cannot be obtained. 
** An unlimited credit is allowed to meet all expenses. 


| and the main outline of events was given with tolerable precision. 


**3. The Federal Council is authorized to negotiate and conclude on ac- | 


count of the Confederation one or more loans to an amount not exceeding 


,000, 0008. 

**4,. The Federal Council is charged to communicate these propositions 
through the proper channels to the people of the Swiss Cantons. When 
adopted, the Commander-in-chief will be named. 

** The Federal Council finally expresses the wish that the Federal Assem- 
bly, after having terminated its deliberations, be not dissolved, but simply 
prorogued,”’ 

These resolutions were adopted by the Assembly at its sitting on Tues- 
day. 

The exact state of the question at present is not clear. There is a ru- 
mour that the Emperor of the French, moved by a private letter from 
General Dufour, has again stepped in and offered another proposal ; that 
the United States Minister has posted to Berlin; that Councillor Furrer 
‘has gone on a tour to the Southern Courts of Germany; that the Swiss 
Envoy at Paris has suddenly gone to Berne. 

Meanwhile, influenced by a strong protest from ten Deputies, the Go- 
vernment of Wurtemberg has refused the application of Prussia for a 
passage across her territory, or a concentration of troops within it. 

The Prussian Government journals deny the truth of a statement pub- 
lished last week, to the effect that the Prussian troops will not move 
until the 15th February : they will move “ immediately after the publica- 
rion of the order of mobilization.’ There is a talk of assembling 40,000 
men at Besancon, under General Canrobert ; and one of the Swiss Federal 
organs hints that Austrian and French troops will appear on Swiss soil 
should Prussia invade the country. 

Several Royalists of the Canton of Neuchatel, fearing that their silence 
should be thought to imply hostility to their common country, have 
formally offered their services to the Republic, and placed themselves 
and swords at the disposal of the Federation. 


appointed Commander-in-chief of the Swiss Army. 
Some journals state that Austria has withdrawn her support from Prus- 
sia: she has no desire to see a war of nationalities on the borders of Italy, 


Grer¢cr.—King Otho opened the session of the Greek Chambers on 
the 19th December, in person. He alluded to his long absence from 
the country, and thanked his devoted people for the fidelity they had 
shown, and the Legislative Bodies for the active and patriotic zeal with 
which they had facilitated the work of government. 

“*Sinee I last addressed the Chambers, peace, which is the most solid 
foundation of the prosperity of nations, has been restored to Europe; and I 
have tn poe reasons for believing that the foreign troops which the war 
introduced into Greece will be soon withdrawn. I have the satisfaction of 
announcing to you that [am on a friendly footing with all foreign Powers. 
Before every other consideration, my Government, remembering the obli- 
gations of Greeee towards the Great Powers her benefactors, has .sponta- 
neously offered to respond to them to the best of its ability. ‘The condeseend- 
ing dispositions and good-will of the Powers towards Greece give me the 
best hopes of a happy and final settlement of that transaction.” 

Brigandage, the king informed the Chambers, had been extirpated, 
except on the frontier, where ‘ it cannot be suppressed without the firm 
eodperation of the adjoining state.” A special convention with Turkey 
to effect that object had been concluded, which his Government has 
punctually carried out. Measures have been taken to further the in- 
icrnal development of the country, materially and intellectually; and 
capitalists have begun to respond with confidence to an appeal for means 
of improving the roads, draining lands, and constructing ports. Bills 





the tariff, and an amendment of the electoral laws, so as “to give every 
possible guarantee to communal and constitutional liberty.” 

Rus5ia.—The Russian army is undergoing some important modifi- 
cations. By an order of the day dated the 19th December, in each of 
the three divisions of grenadiers, as also in cach of the eighteen infantry 
divisions of the sixth army corps, and finally in each of the four divi- 
sions of the separate Caucasian corps, a battalion of sharpshooters has 
to be formed and added thereto; which will increase these bodies by 
twenty-five rifle battalions. While, therefore, on the one hand a redue- 
tion in the Russian army will take place, on the other it will be in- 
creased, and even strengthened considerably in the end. 

The Emperor received the Duke of Osuna, the Spanish Minister, at 
the palace of Zarskoé Zelo, on the 15th December. The last Spanish 


Minister to the Russian Court left St. Petersburg on the accession of | 


Queen Isabella, twenty-three years ago. 

Prrsia.—tThe Teheran Gazette of the 5th November announces, that 
the siege of Herat was undertaken to prevent the Governor, Esa Khan, 
from surrendering the town to the Emir Dost Mahomed Khan. This 
proceeding, it is added, was perfectly consistent with the treaty of Herat 
concluded between Great Britain and Persia. Notwithstanding all that 
has passed, the Persian Government has not lost sight of the preservation 
of its friendship with Great Britain, and is ready to withdraw her troops 
from Herat on condition that the British Government shall take mea- 
sures in Candahar, Affghanistan, and Herat itself, to secure that each of 
those countries shall remain for ever under the rule of its own Goyern- 
ment, 








| ultimatum : 


The Shah had, on the 17th November, taken an extraordinary step. 
By a royal decree, he invested the Grand Vizier with “ unlimited” 
powers for life! In the same decree the people were told that serious 
events were imminent; and they were called upon to show themselves 
energetic, and defend their honour to the last. 


3ndia.—Little news is brought from British India by the overland 
mail, The latest date is Bombay, December 3. A reserve force for em- 
ployment in the Persian Gulf was in course of organization. The news 
of the fall of Herat had reached Bombay, but was doubted there. A 
force on the North-west frontier was exploring the great road to Cabul, 
for what purpose is not stated. 

The Guicowar died at Baroda on the 18th October, in the fortieth year 
of his age. He was quietly succeeded by one of his brothers, who is 
spoken of as ‘a man of good private character, and enlightened public 
views.” 

€ hina.—aAt the beginning of the week the English public were startled 
by a telegraphic despatch from Trieste announcing the bombardment of 
Canton by our naval force there. The despatch was fuller than usual, 
On 
Thursday afternoon the overland mail arrived in London, and its contents 
confirmed the statements of the Trieste telegraph. 

It appears that on the 8th October, a “lorcha,” or small trading vessel, 
called the Arrow, while at anchor in the port of Canton, was boarded by 
Chinese troops, who in spite of remonstrances from her master, an Eng- 
lishman, seized and carried off twelve out of fourteen of her native crew, 
and hauled down the British colours. The Arrow, although Chinese- 
built, had a colonial register, which gave her the protection of the British 
flag. This act was a “ violation of the jurisdiction of the Consul,” to 
whom a “previous reference ” should have been made, as provided by 
treaty. The master immediately appealed to Mr. Parkes the British Con- 
sul; and he, pointing out that the act of the Imperial troops was an in- 
fringement of the ninth article of the supplementary treaty, applied to 
Yeh, the Governor of Canton, for satisfaction. In reply, Yeh stated that 
the lorcha was not a foreign vessel; that “her British flag had been 
purchased through the merchant Block, as had been clearly established 
by the admission of the prisoners during an investigation”; that the 
vessel was Chinese-built, and manned by Chinese; that two of her crew 
were notorious pirates; and that as to the flag being hauled down, it was 
satisfactorily shown that no flag was flying when the lorcha was 
boarded. These explanations were spread over some days; and during 
that time, the Governor had twice sent, first nine of the crew, and then 
twelve, not to the lorcha as had been demanded, but to the Consulate, 
and on the second occasion with an intimation that two of them must be 
sent back immediately, as they were criminals. These proceedings were 
regarded as unsatisfactory ; and Consul Parkes, acting on Sir John Bow- 
ring’s instructions, refused to receive the men. On the 21st October, 
thirteen days after the seizure of the Arrow, Consul Parkes sent in an 
unless the Governor complied with the British demands— 
namely, the formal rendition of the crew, together with an apology for 


General Dufour, who served in the Grande Armée, was on Wednesday | their capture—within twenty-four hours, it would be left to the naval 
* | officers to exact satisfaction. 


Yeh did not comply with the demands; 


| and Sir Michael Seymour, the British naval Commander-in-chief, pro- 


On the 22d October, he brought up his ships and 


ceeded to use force. 
By the 25th the whole of what 


ships’-boats and opened fire on the forts. 


| are called the Barrier forts were in the possession of the marines or blue- 





per ewes 
are to be submitted intended to effect a reform of the taxes, a revision of | #fternoon. 


jackets. The ships engaged were the Coromandel, (flag,) the Encounter, 
the Barracouta, the Winchester, and the Sampson, and the boats of the 
Calcutta, the Winchester, and the Sybille. The Chinese made but little 
resistance, and there was no loss on cither side. Other forts—the Bird’s 
Nest, the Shameen forts, the Dutch Folly—fell in succession ; and the last- 
named was occupied by a party of Royal Artillery under Captain Rotton, 
and a battery of two 32-pounders. On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, the opera- 
tions were continued. ‘The steamers and the land-battery shelled a Tar- 
tar encampment, the Governor's palace, and breached the walls of 
the city. On the 29th, 300 marines and sailors landed, stormed the 
breach, and captured the Governor’s palace, with a loss of three killed 
and twelve wounded. The Admiral landed also, and visited the palace ; 
but in the evening withdrew the troops. On the morning of that day, 
Yeh had sent the Prefect to the British Consulate to learn the demands of 
the British Admiral. Sir Michacl Seymour replied by demanding that 
‘the foreign representatives should have the same access to the authori- 
ties at Canton as at the other ports’’ open to the English. 

** Your Excellency,”’ writes Sir Michael on the 30th October, ‘ sent no 
reply to my message; and, according to the intention of which I had given 
notice to your deputy, I breached the wall of the city, and thus obtained 
access to your Excellency’s official residence, which I visited yesterday 
This object accomplished, I withdrew my troops.” He further 
told Yeh, that the entire city was at the mercy of the British, and that he 
alone had it in his power to terminate a condition of things that might pro- 
duce ‘‘ the most serious calamities.”’ 

Yeh replied by vindicating his refusal of the demand of the Admiral to 
admit foreign representatives into the city, on the ground that the people 
are fierce, and that “the Plenipotentiary Bonham” had, in 1849, alto- 
gether given up the matter—it was agreed that the question should not 
be discussed any more. Sir Michael rejoined, that Mr. Bonham had 
waived but not abandoned the claim to the fulfilment of the Chinese pro- 
mise made in 1847. He also reminded Yeh, that the demand then made 
was quite distinct from any former proposal. During these negotiations, 
which went on from the 3lst October to the 4th November, hostilities 
with slight intermissions had continued. The Barracouta destroyed 


twenty-three war-junks, and received, it is said, eighty shot in her hull 


and rigging during the operation. The old city was shelled; and on the 
12th November the Bogue forts were taken, with a loss of two killed and 
four wounded on our side. Here the intelligence stops ; when the mail 
departed hostilities were still in progress. 

On the 6th November, Yeh had issued a proclamation calling on the 
people to stand firm and fight. He had also, it is stated, offered a large 
reward for the heads of the’ foreigners. The gentry of Kwang-tung, 
adopting the official views, had published their opinion of “‘ the perverse 
and unreasonable infringement of the treaty by the English officers,” and 
asked if there was “any love and reason” in their conduct. Mr. Parkes 
also, by order of Sir Michael Seymour, had not only published a full state- 
ment of what had taken place in English, but had got it translated into 
Chinese, 
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The ships of war in the Canton river were these: Sailing vessels— 
Calcutta, flag, 80; Sybille, broad pendant, 44; Nankin, 50; Comus, 14: 
+ seen deer ee 14; Encounter, 14; Barracouta, 6; Sampson, 6; 
Hornet, 17; Coromandel, 3. 

The United States ships there were the San Jacinto, the Portsmouth, 
and the Levant. The French frigate Virginie was also in the river. 

Qustralia.—The Red Jacket arrived at Liverpool on Monday from 
Melbourne, with advices to the 28th September. With one exception, 
the sole news from the colony is of the elections. The Upper House had 
been returned; but, judging from the journals, its members are not a 
very distinguished set of men. They are “ an inferior body of law- 
makers”; the House “ does not deserve, and will not enjoy, the respect 
of the country”; wealth has been the criterion; and those elected are 
mostly traders. For the Lower House the returns were not complete. 
Mr. David Moore, one of the “ native-born,” headed the poll in the 
metropolitan election, and the last on the list was the Irish leader 
O'Shaughnessy. Expensive elections were to be expected in the land of 
gold. 

‘The city election is said to have cost some of the candidates large sums 
of money, and none of them so little as our improved electoral law contem- 
slates. Sums of 2000/., 3000/., and even 5000/., are spoken of as having 

een spent by some of the city candidates. Allowing for exaggeration, no 
one doubts that more has been spent than could be either legally or honour- 
ably laid out. This will probably be made the subject of future inquiry. 
On the whole, the Lower House seems likely to be a very good working Le- 
gislature.”’ 

The exception referred to is the establishment of an intercolonial mail 
service. 

** We have now well-managed and powerful steamers from Melbourne to 
the principal ports of the other colonies—Sydney, Hobart Town, Adelaide, 
and also Launceston. The three capitals are about the same distance from 
us ; time forty-six to fifty hours, and Launceston about twenty-six to thirty 
hours. There isa steamer from Sydney to Auckland, and the Southern 
Provinces of New Zealand have voted money in aid of the establishment of 
steam between Melbourne and Cook's Straits. It is to be hoped that this 
monthly line vid Suez will be followed up by another intermediate line via 
Panama. Our trade and intercourse with the Mother-country requires two 
mails per month ; and if we consider the interest of Sydney and the New 
Zealand ports, all to the Eastward of Melbourne, we must advocate the 
Panama route for the intermediate monthly mail.” 

One curious fact is reported: 





the Chinese have inaugurated a joss- | 


house at Melbourne, with barbaric rites and ceremonies, winding up with | 


a display of fireworks ! 
united Statrs.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 20th December. . 

Congress was still engaged in discussing the President's message, and 
matters arising out of it. At a sitting of the Senate, on the 14th De- 
cember, a Southern member moved a strong resolution, called forth by 
the proposals to reopen the slave-trade— 

“Resolved, that this House regard all suggestions or propositions of every 
kind, by whomsoever made, for a revival of the slave-trade, as shocking to 
the moral sentiments of the enlightened portion of mankind; and any act 
on the part of Congress legalizing or conniving at the legalizing of that 
horrid and inhuman traflic, would justly subject the United States to the 
reproach and exeeration of all civilized and Christian people throughout the 
world.” 

This was carried by 137 to 71. It was then resolved, by 183 to 8, 
that it is “‘inexpedient, unwise, and contrary to the settled policy of the 
United States, to repeal the laws prohibiting the African slave-trade,” 
Among the eight ‘“‘nays" was the name of Mr. Preston 8, Brooks. 

The Southern journals are accused of exaggerating the facts of the late 
Negro conspiracy in their narration of them; but this very exaggeration 
is the measure of the alarm felt in those States. The conspiracy is re- 
ferred partly to the effects on the Black mind produced by the agitation 
at the late election, and partly to ‘ pious preachers,” some of whom, 
Black and White, have been hanged by the planters. The journals state 
that the Negroes believed Colonel Fremont and the Republicans were 
coming to free them in revenge for his defeat. It is remarkable that the 
revolutionary tracts in the Southern States should be similar to the re- 
yolutionary tracts of France—the banks of large rivers and the mining 
districts. “In both cases it is facility of secret communication that fits 
the country for revolutionary purposes, and that renders government 
more difficult. The plan of the Negroes in this conspiracy is said to 
have included a massacre of the Whites on isolated plantations, and the 
establishment of a “ free road,” by seizing the chief towns, from the 
Western Slave States to Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Aliscellancons. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart has been appointed Commander-in- 
chief on the North American and West India station. 


As the Prince of Wales and his tutor were travelling lately incog. in the 
West of England, the landlord of a certain hotel, having reason to expect a 
visit from his Royal Highness, prepared his best rooms in his best style, and 
then waited day by day in feverish anxiety. One afternoon, a gentleman 
and a youth arrived at the hotel, and asked if rooms could be had for the 
night> All the servants were in a bustle immediately, for the landlord was 
sure he discerned the young Prince and his tutor in the newly-arrived tra- 
vellers. So the best rooms were speedily given to the guests, and every 
possible comfort was added to make them happy ; while the landlord, with a 
certain knowing look of bland satisfaction, behaved to his Royal visitor with 
the utmost deference, and yet without any open acknowledgment of his 
rank, as he knew it was desired to keep this concealed. Later in the even- 
ing, and when almost every room in the house had been filled, there arrived 
three more travellers, two gentlemen and a boy. When they asked for bed- 
rooms, the landlord said, ‘* Very sorry, gentlemen, we have only room for 
two of your party ; “but perhaps we can manage to make up a bed for the 
young gentleman on the sofa.”” This was done; and in the morning it was 
found that the youth who had slept on the “‘ shakedown” was the heir of 
the crown of England; while the boy who occupied the bed meant for the 
Prince was only Master ——, travelling with his father.—Bath Chronicle. 





Captain Moorsom, member of the Institution of Civil Engincers, has been 
selected by Government to investigate and report on the railway question 
in Ceylon. This will no doubt lead to a comprehensive system of railways 
being laid down for that island. 

Captain Burton, of Mecca celebrity, and Lieutenant Speke, one of his 
companions in the disastrous visit to the Somali country last year, left 





Bombay on the 2d December, in a sloop of war, for Zanzibar. From that 
port, when joined by Dr. Steinhauser from Aden, they will commence their 
Journey into the interior, in search of the great lake, or chain of lakes, the 
supposed existence of which in that quarter has been alluded to for cen- 
turies, but remains still doubtful. 

A letter from Egypt states; that the scientific expedition under the diree- 
tion of Count d’Escayrac is broken up: it was believed that the Pasha would 
appoint Lieutenant Auberet, of the French Navy, to head a new organiza- 
tion of it. 

_ The Archduchess Maria Elizabeth, widow of the Archduke Regnier and 
eee of the late King of Sardinia, died at Botzen, in the Tyrol, on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Count Radetzky is breaking very fast, and Baron Hess is likely to be 
appointed to act as his Adlatus. On the day of the Emperor's arrival at 
Venice, the Marshal almost swooned in his Majesty’s presence, and he was 
so very weak that he was obliged to let his people carry him to his apart- 
ments, On the following day, the veteran tendered his resignation to his 
Sovereign ; alleging as a reason for doing so, that he could no longer mount 
a horse, and consequently was unable to review the troops. The Emperor 
being well aware that the old soldier’s heart would break if he should be 
removed from his post, told him to attend the reviews in his carriage, and 
declined to accept his proffered resignation. The prevalent opinion in high 
military circles is, that Marshal Radetzky will hold the rank and title of 
Governor-General of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom until his death, but 
that Baron Hess will have the direction of affairs.— Vienna Correspondent 
of the Times. 

Count Cavour has received a gold medal from citizens of Como, and an- 
other from persons at Naples, to mark the feeling entertained respecting his 
efforts in favour of Italy at the Paris Conference. 

M. Couture has terminated all the preliminary sketees required for his 
picture of the Imperial baptism at Paris. In addition to the four historical 
—— at first intended, a fifth has been added by the command of the 
Emperor—namely, that of the nurse of the young Prince, ‘ This woman 
is to a certain extent his mother,”’ said the Emperor, “as the people are the 
supporters of our dynasty, It is good that, in seeing the picture of his bap- 
—_ he should remember that the wife of a peasant nourished him with her 
milk.” 





Professor Saffi is to lecture on the 15th and 22d instant, at the Literary 
Institution, Edward's Street, Portman Square, on the Italian nation, its 
rulers, its revolutions, their causes and failure—in fact, * Italy as it is, 
and as it is to be.”” 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered that the passport system shall be 
simplified ; some improvements have already been made, 

Deputations from Bohemia, Hungary, Trieste, and Venice, are urging the 
Austrian Minister of Finance to permit the establishment of provincial 
banks of issue, 

The Vienna Church Gazette, a rampant Ultramontane organ, has received 
a first warning from the police; a third warning extinguishes an Austrian 
new spape r. 

The Governors of Hungary and Transylvania have received orders to give 
employment to persons whose political reputation had been tarnished in 
1848 and 1849, if they have behaved well since. 

It is urged that the people of Lombardy cannot be totally impoverished 
by taxation when they have so greatly increased their deposits in savings- 
banks. In 1835 the total deposited was 8,600,800 lire ; in 1856, 56,926,585 
lire ; last year showing an increase of 5,000,000 lire over 1855, 


The Postmaster-General announces an extension of privileges for trans- 
mitting through the post printed papers addressed to France, and those 
places in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, where France maintains post-offices, 
**The printed papers may be in any binding, mounting, or covering, whe- 
ther such binding, &c., be loose or attached. In the case of prints or maps, 
rollers or cases may accompany them; and markers, whether of paper or 
otherwise, may be sent with books or other printed papers. No packet must 
exceed the dimensions of eighteen inches in length, width, or depth.” 

An arrangement has been made by the Postmaster-General for the con- 
veyance of mails to Australia vid Suez, once a month; and in addition to 
the direct packet there will be communication through France, The first 
steamer will sail from Southampton on the 24th February; the first mail 
to go by Marseilles will be made up on the 28th February. After that, the 
steamer will sail on the 12th of each month: should the 12th fall on a 
Sunday the mails will be made up on the 11th. 





Turin journals report, that the King of Sardinia, while hunting recently, 
lost his suite, and ** was stopped by a party of robbers, who demanded his 
purse. ‘ But I am the King,’ was the Royal reply; to which the robbers 
answered, * We know that very well, and it is precisely for you that we were 
waiting here.’ ‘The wood being solitary and the suite ata distance, his Ma- 
jesty was obliged to yield compliance, and held out to the robbers a purse 
containing 20 gold Napoleons ; which was received with marks of the great- 
est respect.” 

Sir George Grey has appointed Lerigo, the young man who prevented the 
escape of Marley, to be a messenger at the Bow Street Police Court. He 
had been dismissed by his employer, a tradesman, because his time was oc- 
eupied for several days in appearing as a witness against the robber and 
murderer of a tradesman’s shopman ! 

The Supreme Court of New York have liberated Debud and Grelet, who 
were accused of having been concerned in the Northern Railway of France 
frauds ; the prisoners first stipulating not to bring actions for unlawful im- 
prisonment. ‘The case of Charpentier and Parrot had not been coneluded at 
the last advices. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1846-'65. of 1856. 











ZymMotic DisCases....ccccccccceccceeeeeeerereeeeeeneeeeeesaeeenne 247.5 211 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat . BLL voce 36 
Tubercular Diseases ....ccccccccccccccsecvcceuscverseeseseseesse 166.4 sees 165 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.......- 129.5 .... 112 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......66cccceceeeseeereee 47.0 . 52 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... 261.2 .... 233 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... O6.4 seve 58 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C........cccsecececeeeeeneneneenneeseee 13.2 21 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &€.... seve 119 4 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, Be. ....66600eeeeeee TU cece ‘ 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, BC. ...ccccecccceeeeeeeeee 2.6 sees 3 
Malformations ........cccecccccesereeenseeeneeneneeseeseseeeeees a 0 2 
Premature Birth ........ccccccceserececeneeneneeneseseereeeeees 27.2 28 
Atrophy 2... ccceccccrecereeeeneneeee ners ee ee reese eens eee eeeee 26.3 26 
BBO cccvcvcccccccccccccccocecccescoccoccssccoesocessoneosesesee 54.9 40 
Sudden saneewarnesnnnctanescesnexeveneseseceansgeuregeseans 274 =. 13 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance....+sssssesseereces 82.1 wees 33 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......+ sesstcceecece 1267.0 1069 


—— 
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There was a storm of snow, hail, wind, and thunder, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on Christmas Day, which did great damage. The Yorkshire moors 
received a coating of snow on the same festival. 

At the end of last week London was visited by an intense but transient 
frost. On Sunday and Monday, the adventurous crowded the ice in the 
Parks; and many involuntary cold baths resulted, but no fatal casualties. 

The Banffshire Journal reports repeated falls of snow last week, which 
accumulated in such quantities at some places as to impede or stop travel- 
ling altogether. 

The New York Journal of Commerce states that in Maine the shipbuilders 


have wholly discontinued the construction of clippers, and now go to the op- 
posite extreme of making their ships full and of large capacity. 


| 


In consequence of the failure of the olive crop in the Roman States, the | 


exportation of olive oil is prohibited. 

During the past year the Government sent out twenty-two ships with 
emigrants from Southampton, for New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia: 55 cabin-passengers went in these yessels, and 7030 steerage- 
passengers, 

A few days ago, Ben Dukes, the attendant on the boats at the Feathers, 
Wandsworth, shot a large seal in the Thames. It is a beautiful specimen 
of the species, and is the only one of the kind that has been seen by any 
one of the Thames fishermen above bridge: it measures 4 fect in length, 2 
feet 1 inch in breadth, and is 2 feet 3 inches in girth, 


One boat of the Lyonnais has been picked up, but unfortunately it was 
that which broke loose before any one could enter it. 

Christ Church, the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of Montreal, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 10th of last month. It was one of the most elegant 
and costly buildings in Canada: it contained a magnificent organ. The 
Joss is estimated at 120,000 dollars, while the insurances were only 68,000. 


=—= Ne a aS 


BIRTHS, 

On the 24th September 1856, at Birksgate, near Adelaide, South Australia, the 
Wife of Arthur Hardy, Esq., of a son. 

On the 24th December, at Grant Lodge, Elgin, N.B., Louisa, Countess of Sea- 
field, Wife of Major Godfrey Massy, Unattached, of a son. 

On the 25th, at the Bedfords, West Ham, Essex, the Wife of Captain Pelly, R.N., 
of a son. 

On the 26th, at Kempston Hoo, Bedfordshire, the Wife of Talbot Barnard, Esq., 
High Sheriff of the county, of a son. 

On the 26th, in Bolton Row, Mayfair, Mrs, Joseph Biggs, of Barden Park, Tun- 
bridge, of a daughter. 

Pn the 27th, at West Stow Rectory, Suffolk, the Wife of Rev, William Pridden, 
of a son. 

On the 27th, at Cheltenham, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu Watts, of 
a son, which survived its birth but a few hours. 

On the 29th, in Lowndes Square, the Hon. Mrs, Harvie Farquhar, of a son, 

On the 30th, the Viscountess Folkestone, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th December, at St. John’s, Notting Hiil, the Rev. Thomas Edward 
Morris, M.A., Vicar of Carlton-in-Craven, to Amelia Jane, younger daughter of 
Henry Pownall, Esq., of Ladbroke Square, Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter- 
Sessions. 

On the 30th, Captain Nisbet, First Dragoon Guards, to Rosabelle Frances, eldest 
daughter of the late John Bishop, Esq., of Sunbury House, Middlesex, and Ascot 

ge, Berks. 

On the 30th, at Dover, Robert Edward Wellington, only son of the late Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Garnham, of Ashfield Lodge, Suffolk, to Jessie Marian, younger 
daughter of the Rev. A. T. Nash, of Montagu Square, London. 

On the 30th, at Middleton, Edward Stanley, fourth son of Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
Bart., of Claremont, Manchester, to Louisa, eldest daughter of John Peel, Esq., of 
Middleton Hall, Warwickshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 16th December, at Barbreck House, Craignish, Argyleshire, Rear-Admi- 
ral Donald Campbell, of Barbreck ; in his 78th year. 

On the 20th, at Woodside Frant, Mrs. Anne Farquharson, widow of the late An- 
drew Farquharson, Esq., of Breda, Aberdeenshire ; in her 92d year. 

On the 2Ist, at Garden House, Rotherfield, Sussex, Frederick Hicks, Esq. ; in his 
39th year. And onthe 23d, Mrs. Mary Ann Hicks, mother of the above, at the 
residence of her son, George Hicks, Esq., Joyce Green House, Dartford ; in her 
Tith year. 

On the 2lst, as the Vicarage House, Glossop, Derbyshire, the Rev. Alexander 
Thomas Grist Manson, D.C.L., the Vicar of the parish ; in his 40th year. 

On the 23d, the Rev, Samuel Wyatt Cobb, Rector of Ightham, Kent; in his 53d 





year. 

On the 24th, at the Vicarage, Chiswick, the Rev. Thomas Frere Bowerbank, forty- 
six years Vicar of Chiswick; in his 77th year. j 

On the 25th, at Marseilles, the Rev, Hugh Speke, M.A., Rector of Dowlish Wake, 
and Vicar of Curry Rivell, Somersetshire ; in his 53d year, 

On the 25th, in Portland Place, Bath, Edouine O’Brien, the youngest daughter of 
Lieuteuant-General Sir Richard England, G.C.B. 

On the 26th, in Vincent Terrace, Islington, Mrs. Drewell, relict of the late Mr. 
Abel Drewell, late of Exeter ; in her 92d year, 

Qn the 27th, at Chelsworth Hall, Suffolk, Catherine Frances, Lady Austen; in 
her 77th year. 

On the 28th, in Half Moon Street, the Lord John Fitzroy, youngest son of the 
Jate Augustus Henry, Duke of Grafton ; in his 72d year. 

On the 30th, in Hyde Park Terrace, Lady Romilly, the wife of the Master of the 
Rolls; in her 47th year. 

On the 30th, at Paris, Lady Maria de Fontanelle, sister of the Earl of Essex. 

On the 31st, in Gloucester Terrace, Mile-end, Mrs, Elizabeth Deane, widow of 
the late Edward Deane, Esq. ; in her 90th year. 

On the Ist January, in Burton Street, John Britton, Esq., F.S.A. ; 









in his 86th 


year, 
7 On og in Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, Andrew Ure, Esq., M.D., 
PZ Cc. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Conference at Paris, which did not sit on New Year’s Day or 
esterday, is to mect again today. ‘It is hoped that this will be the 
ast sitting, and that a perfect understanding will be come to upon the 

points which were under litigation.” One of the points that caused de- 
lay is said to have been an awkward question from M. Kisseletf—When 
would the British fleet quit the Black Sea, and the Austrians leave the 
Principalities? The Russian required answers before signing. It is 
assumed that they have reached Paris. 

The customary receptions of the Diplomatic Body, the Senate, the 
Legislative Body, the high officers of the Army and National Guard, 
took place with great state at the Tuileries on le Jour de I’ An. 

The Monitew formally announces that the Senate and Legislative 
Body are convoked for the 16th February. 

It was stated at Paris yesterday, that the mediation of the Emperor 
Napoleon in the dispute between Switzerland and Prussia has been ac- 
cepted. Colonel Barmann, the Swiss Envoy at Paris, arrived there 
yesterday with the conditions, ; 

The Swiss residents in London met yesterday at Radley’s Hotel, passed 
an address of full confidence in the Federal Council, warmly expressed 











| been freely given. 


their patriotic sentiments, and subscribed 1784/. for the relief of the fami- 
lies of soldiers. A similar meeting has been held at Liverpool, where 
5407. was subscribed. At both meetings several persons put down their 
names as yolunteers for the defence of their country. 


The Southampton clection has actually dragged our dexterous Premicr 
into its vortex! Last week, Mr. Lankester, one of the chief supporters 
of Mr, Weguelin, stated at a public meeting, that Lord Palmerston, in 
conversation with him at Broadlands, had said that Mr. Andrews, the 
other Liberal candidate, was an “ unfit man” to represent the borough 
in Parliament, and that he ought not to have divided the Liberal in- 
terest. Hearing of this, Mr. Andrews wrote to Lord Palmerston, asking 
whether Mr. Lankester’s statement was a correct representation of what 
took place. Lord Palmerston returned the following answer. 

** Broadlands, 26th December 1856. 

“My dear Sir—I have received your letter of the 24th; and I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Lankester to express my surprise that anything which passed be- 
tween him and me in a private and casual conversation, when he came here 
on professional business, should have been made use of by him in the man- 
ner stated in the report which you have sent me, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the canvass for the Southampton election. Ihave no pretension 
to interfere in any manner whatever in that matter; and I should not have 
said a word to him on the subject if I had thought that I should in any way 
be quoted by him. 

“It was not unnatural that I should wish to know what was doing at 
Southampton, and I thought Mr. Lankester could tell me. No doubt, in 
the short conversation which ensued, I expressed my opinion as to the eli- 
gibility of the several candidates; and every man in the county who has 
conversed with an acquaintance on the subject has probably done the same, 
whatever his opinions may be. 

** T have great respect and regard for you. I think the talent and ability 
you have displayed, and the high position which, by your untiring energy, 
you have made for yourself in Southampton, do youvery great honour: but 
I must frankly say, in answer to your appeal, that I do not think you are so 
well calculated as Mr. Weguelin is to represent Southampton in the House 
of Commons. Your business avocations fying in Southampton would inter- 
fere with your attendance in Parliament, unless at a great sacrifice of your 
private interests; and your habits of thought, as connected with the nature 
of your commercial pursuits, cannot tend so much as those of Mr. Weguelin 
to prepare a Member for the consideration and discussion of many of the 
matters which must from time to time be dealt with by Parliament. 

“‘ Therefore, believing from what I have heard, that if two candidates stand 
upon the Liberal interest, and thus divide the Liberal party, the Conserva- 
tive party will be able to give a majority to their candidate, and thinking 
Mr. Weguelin the best of the two Liberal candidates, I cannot but regret 
that you should, by dividing the Liberal party, endanger the Liberal cause 
at Southampton. This is my personal and private opinion, founded how- 
ever, upon public grounds. do not consider that it involves any dispa- 
ragement to you, I never should have thought of making it known with a 
view to influence the decision of the electors of Southampton, and I should 
not have stated it to you if it had not been for your letter of the 24th. 

“My dear Sir, yours very faithfully, PALMERSTON. 

“Richard Andrews, Esq.” 

On receipt of this, Mr. Andrews applied for and obtained permission to 
publish the correspondence. 


The Members for Oxford City, Mr. Langston and Mr. Cardwell, are 
accustomed to dine annually with the “ Druids” of that town. The 
festival was celebrated on New Year’s Day ; both the Members were 
present, and cach spoke. Mr. Langston, in the course of his remarks, 
said he had it on good authority that the unfortunate affair with Persia 
is likely to terminate before Parliament meets. On the subject of the 
Income-tax, while Mr. Langston stated his objections to the impost and 
his desire for its removal, Mr. Cardwell pleaded that “ it would be un- 
fair to the Government, when they were about to enter into a full state- 
ment of their views, to interfere and attempt to forestall them by making 
any statement as to this or that peculiar burden.” 

Redpath and Kent were yesterday committed for trial; Redpath on six 
charges of forgery and one of fraud, Kent as an accomplice in four cases, 
Hogben was also committed, but again liberated on bail. 

Mr. John Jackson, principal infirmary warder of Millbank Prison, poi- 
soned himself, with prussic acid, on Thursday. He was a good and active 
officer, The Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanor, Fripay AFrTERNoon. 

Notwithstanding the continued extraordinary activity in the discount- 
market, the intelligence of the bombardment of Canton, and the still un- 
settled aspect of affairs on the Continent, Consols have been well supported 
during the week: the price has fluctuated between 94 and 94§. The mar- 
ket opened a degree heavier this morning—94 }; and remained at that quo- 
tation all day; the transactions being chiefly speculative and unimportant. 
Other Stocks in the English Market continue tirm—the Three per Cent Re- 
duced, 94}; Bank Stock, 216 218. Money has been greatly in demand 
every day, and full rates continue to be given for accommodation. 

Foreign Securities have been dull, but prices are not any lower. _Turkish 
Six per Cents are rather higher—953 2; the New Guaranteed Four per 
Cent Stock, 1033 8. Venezuela Active Bonds have not been quite so buoyant, 
and had receded to 36; but a firmer tone has been exhibited today, and the 
present price is 36} to 374; Deferred Venezuela, 14} to 15}. 

Railway Shares have been generally inactive. The principal feature in 
the heavy Market has been a fall of about 30s. in Great Western. London 
and North-Western are now quoted at 1063 7; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
974; Midland, 823 34; Great Western, 68 }. The lighter Shares have 
been steady at somewhat lower prices. Caledonian, flatter—31} }; South- 
Eastern and Dover, 22} § ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 344; Great 
Northern Stock, 914. ‘he settlement of the Account for the end of the 
month took place on Wednesday: exceedingly high rates of Contango had 





French Shares are quiet at former quotations. Paris and Lyons have 
ranged between 54 and 55; Great Central of France, between 4 to 4} pre- 
mium. The Lombardo-Venetian Shares have been rather more active, at 
an improvement of about 5s. ; Luxembourg, stationary at 5 4. 

Sarurpay, TWELVE o’CLock. 

A further decrease of 283,512/7. in the stock of bullion is shown in the 
Bank return of last night. ‘The Consol Market ie heavy this morning, at a 
decline of § upon yesterday’s closing price—933 4. The English and Fo- 
reign Railway Markets are quiet, and a shade lower in valuations. Great 
Northern Stock has been negotiated at 914 ; London and North- Western, 1063; 
London and South-Western, 1074 ; Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincoln, 343 ; 
North-Eastern —Berwick, 85; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 29. 
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Satvurpay, One o’CLock. 

There is a much firmer tone in the market for English Securities ; Con- 
sols are now More business has been done in Railway Shares, at 
slightly improved prices. Foreign Securities and Shares are rg | at the 
same rates. The payment of dividends will commence at the Bank on 

E ay next. 
Tithe nkest operations in Shares are as follows—Caledonian, 62}; Eastern 
Counties, 9}; East Lancashire, 93; Great Northern, 914; Ditto B Stock, 
122}; Great Western, 68 ; London and North-Western, ‘107 . London and 
South-Western, 107}; Midland, 82§; North-Eastern—Berwick, 89} ; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 29; South-Eastern, 74. 
Stock Bank—Ottoman Bank, 123. Siicctbenenes—dackalion Agricultural, 
24; Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 110}; London 
General Omnibus Company, 3}; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 67. 








3 per Cent Consols....... shut Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 63 5exd 
Ditto for Account ..... . O44 Ditto 4 per Cents.... sine 

3 per Cent Reduced .......-. o4 Mexican 3 per Cents. . . 21432 
New 3 per Cents ...........- 4 Peruvian 44 per Cents ....... 79 
Long Annuities ............+. 2] 15-16] Ditto3 per Cent ............ 546 
Bank Stock .....c.ccseccees 216 18 Portuguese 3 pers Cents 1853, 43 5 ex d. 
Exchequer Bills ..........++ par3pm./ Russian 5 per Cents .,....... 106 8 
India Stock ......cesseeeses shut Ditto 44 per Cents........... 957 ex d. 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 869exd.| Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 40} j 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 99 101 Ditto Deferred ............4. 23; 4} 
Belgian 44 per Cents . 96 8 Sardinian 5 per Cents,....... 88 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. .. 1035 Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 847 
Danish 5 per Cents ......+... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 95 95} 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......6.55 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed, 1033 § 








The news from China naturally caused great excitement in the tea and 
silk markets on Monday. Large transactions took place in tea, and there 
was arise of 1}¢d. a poundincommon congou. Silk advanced 6d. a pound. 
On Tuesday there was less doing in teas, and prices receded }d. 


The closing reports for the year 1856 from the manufacturing districts are 
of a very cheerful character, all referring to the great prosperity of the year, 
and auguring well for 1857. 

An Oude Railway is projected ; capital 1,000,0007. The entire length of 
lines contemplated is 450 miles, but the first section would be from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow. The country is a fertile one. A guarantee is sought from the 
East India Company, and is indispensable to the carrying out of the enter- 

rise. 
, A dividend of 5s. 6d. in the pound is to be paid today and on Monday to 
those creditors of the Royal British Bank who ioe proved their claims, 


Ube Uhratres. 


Forty years ago, if any one asked which was the best pantomime in 
London, he intended to inquire in which piece of the class the effects of 
H{arlequin’s bat were most surprising, and the jokes of the Clown 
most provocative of mirth. At a more recent period, the question would 
have referred less to the “ fun" of the harlequinade than to the quality 
of the so-called “ introduction.” The little simple story, comprised in 
a few short scenes, which had of yore preceded the feats of the comic 
masks, had swelled up into the all-important section of the piece, to 
which the harlequinade was but supplementary. 

Within the last two or three years we have arrived at a new crisis in 
the history of pantomime. Now, when the experienced querist inquires 
respecting the comparative excellence of the Christmas fare, he alludes 
neither to the harlequinade nor to the introduction, but to the “ trans- 
formation-scene,”’—that is to say, to the one particular scene in which 
the personages of the “introduction” are changed into those of the 
harlequinade. It is in the claboration of this one scene that rival ma- 
nagers now compete with each other, and he who accomplishes the 
brightest transition may be deemed victorious. 

This elevation of the “ transformation scene ” is certainly a very sin- 
gular fact of the day. A termination of the old wars between Scotland 
and England by the enthronement of Johnny Armstrong as monarch of 
the two, would scarcely have surprised the aristocracy of either country 
more than the sublime position accorded to this scene—this border 
territory between “introduction” and harlequinade—would have as- 
tounded the late Joseph Grimaldi. In the mediwval chapter of panto- 
mime history, Mr. Payne the hero of the preliminary drama was deemed 
the natural foe to the Clown; for, being first on the stage, and being 
moreover full of quaint imaginations, he usually killed the more con- 
ventional pleasantries by which his own antics were succeeded. Here 
was one histrionic genus pitted against another. But now both Clown 
and mime are cast into the shade by the one particular scene in which 
dramatic action is altogether impossible. 

Perhaps we shall hit on the right explanation of this curious state of 
things, if we attribute the rise of the “ transformation scene” to the 
brilliant successes achieved at the Lyceum, under Mr. C. Mathews, by 
the pencil of Mr. W. Beverley. At the time when this distinguished 
artist came forward, the heyday of burlesque was over, and people were 
less ready to laugh at rhymed anachronisms than they had been a few 
years previously. Burlesque still forming the staple attraction of the 

uyceum, it was thus necessary to afford it assistance in addition to its 

own humour. Under these circumstances, the whole weight of the 
painter’s talent was thrown into two scenes ; one asunny landscape which 
formed the background to a regular divertissement ; the other an ex- 
panding glittering picture, in which all that the mind could conceive of 
an arabesque mode of existence—of plants and clouds inhabited by 
lovely females, one habitation continually melting into another—was 
realized by the perfection of scenic art. Neither of these scenes, it 
should be observed, had anything whatever to do with the action of the 
piece. 

“ Beverley’s scene’’—by which the second of the two was more par- 
ticularly meant, was the lion of the day at each succeeding Christmas. 
But if burlesque was mainly attractive through such adventitious orna- 
ment, why should not pantomime be similarly equipped; and where 
could a better place be found for the extraordinary decoration, than just 
that transition-point where the deus ex machina of the story brings 
matters to an issue by the accustomed transformations. If the grand 
scene came at the beginning, it would kill all that followed it; ifit came 
at the end, it would find a weary audience, caring more about cloaks 
and greateoats than about any specimen of decorative art ; for a harle- 
quinade plus an introduction is a harder matter to get through than a 
simple extravaganza. Expediency in more shapes than one pointed to 
the border territory, which likewise had the advantage of being free 
from action. IHlence, we surmise, the phenomenon we have described. 

This season, the sovereignty of the ‘transformation scene” is pro- 











claimed with great pomp. Mr. Fenton, the painter at the Lyceum, has 
distinguished himself by a new principle in the design of his expanding 
glories. He first exhibits a number of kiosks, substantially magnificent, 
and these melt into more etherial beauties, among which female forms, 
subtilized as much as possible by appropriate management of light, 
are of course conspicuous. Thus, the solidity of Oriental grandeur and 
the lightness of fécrie are blended together in one moving picture. Mr. 
Calcott, the Haymarkct artist, celebrates in a most elaborate manner the 
apotheosis of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood.” The little corpses are raised 
from the ground by means of curved bars, that make them recede as 
they rise, so that they remain over the surface of a lake,’ attended by a 
profusion of swans and fairies. At the Adelphi, the fancy of the 
artist has been shown by an arrangement of all the pantomimic 
characters into a beautiful Dresden vase, of which they form 
the several parts. Mr. Beverley continues at Drury Lane the 
series of fairy wonders he commenced at the Lyceum. The Princess's 
may be regarded as the exception to the general rule; for here we find a 
general attention bestowed on the harlequinade rather than a jealous de- 
votion to one particular scene. As another feature of the day, in addi- 
tion to the “ transformation” triumph, we may mention the expansion 
of the “ introductions” at the Adelphi and the Lyeeum into regular 
burlesques, played by the dramatic performers of the establishment. At 
the Adelphi, Madame Celeste and Miss Wyndham, the Watteau Harle- 
quin and Columbine, are assisted by Miss Mary Keeley and Mr. Paul 
Bedford, when they appear as the knight and lady of the rhymed pre- 
face: at the Lyceum, Conrad, Medora, and Birbanto, are represented 
“ ~~ ordinary mimes, but by Miss Woolgar, Mrs, Dillon, and Mr. 
oOole, 

We have said that burlesque was no longer in its heyday when Mr. 
Beverley first distinguished himself at the Lyceum. It has lately re- 
ceived a new vitality from the genius of Mr. Robson, which in this class 
of drama has been most conspicuously displayed. The character which 
he represents this season in Mr. Planché’s new extravaganza, Young 
and Handsome, is not of that tragie complexion with which he is so 
much identified. le is a gallant Zephyr, placed in the midst of a Wat- 
teau atmosphere, (we are very Wattcau-ish just now!) and his petty 
bursts of foppish love and jealousy excite infinite mirth. The extrava- 
ganza is the only one in London; for with the single exception of the 
Olympic, the theatres have all returned to pantomime, confining the bur- 
lesque element to the introduction. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. J. Bouchardy, well known in Paris as the author of several pieces 
in the ‘‘ drame” line produced years ago, has provided the Ambigu- 
Comique with a new work of the old class, entitled Le Secret des Cava- 
lievs. ‘The scene is laid in Ireland; and the “ Cavaliers” are a party of 
Jacobite conspirators against William IIT. However, the plot is nothing 
more than a somewhat commonplace story of murder and false accusa- 
tion, equally adapted to all countries in which capital punishment is a 
part of the legal system and conspiracies are possible. 

At the Théatre Lyrique, there is a new opera in three acts, called La 
Reine Topaze. The heroine thus named is a young gipsy potentate, 
(played by Madame Miolan-Carvalho,) who watches over the fortunes of 
a fascinating gentleman, as a sort of guardian angel, and finally turns 
out to be a scion of nobility. Such gipsies are not uncommon on thea- 
trical boards. The authors of the book are MM. Lockroy and Battu; 
the composer of the music is M. V. Massé; but a great share of the suc- 
cess belongs to the manager, M. Carvalho, the splendour of whose mise 
en scéne is loudly extolled. 

La Fausse Adultére, a new drame by M. Adolphe Dennery, was 
brought out at the Gaité on Monday last. The plot seems to be founded 
on one of the causes célébres of last century ; and turns on a sort of con- 
spiracy got up by a noble family to destroy the reputation of a lady to 
whom one of its members is married, and thus to avenge the loss of a 
rich inheritance. The means employed to this end are revolting enough ; 
and, what is a great fault, the final triumph of innocence at the conclu- 
sion is rather left to the surmise of the audience than fairly stated. 

It is perhaps not universally known that, by a Ministerial decree of 
October 1851, a prize of 5000 francs may be awarded any year to the 
author of a dramatic work in five or four acts, produced with success at 
any Parisian theatre except the Théatre Frangais, in the course of that 
year,—that is, if of such a nature as to conduce to the instruction of the 
laborious classes, by the propagation of healthy ideas and the exhibition 
of good examples. The Commission under this decree composed of MM, 
Lebrun, Merimée, Scribe, Nisard, Camille Doucet, Rolle, Théophile, 
Gautier, E. Thierry, Sainte-Beuve, and Cabanis, and presided over by 
M. Baroche, has just sent in its report for 1855, stating its conviction 
that no piece produced during that year comes sufficiently within the 
meaning of the decree to merit the reward proposed. The Jewnes Gens 
of M. L. Laya and the Demi Monde of M. A. Dumas fils are, however, 
mentioned with great respect. We have almost literally translated the 
main clauses of the decree, to show the strictness of the conditions, 

Mr. Woodin came in with the Christmas holidays; having renovated 
his “ Polygraphie Hall,” which looks brighter than ever, and provided 
himself with a new wardrobe, that makes him exceedingly smart. The 
“Olio of Oddities” has become one of the stock entertainments of the 
Metropolis, and its reappearance will doubtless be welcomed by all who 
have a taste for genteel recreation. 





MR. THACKERAY. 

This inimitable humourist commenced his series of lectures on “ The 
Four Georges,”’ at the Marylebone Institution, on Tuesday. To the cha- 
racter of these lectures we adverted when we noticed Mr. Thackeray's 
visit to the North of this island, but we may record the marked effect 
produced by their first delivery before a London audience. Subtile in- 
deed is Mr. Thackeray's humour, scarcely to be appreciated throughout 
by a multitude unused to the most delicate forms of sarcasm; but the 
gravity of his purpose carries him triumphantly along ; and though some 
of his exquisite details occasionally escape notice, the boldness of his 
views, his uncompromising manner of uttering his own convictions, 
gradually win over the mass of hearers, who are surprised to find the 
mine of solid thought couched beneath a surface of irony, The second 
lecture will be delivered on Tuesday next. 
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THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended December 31, 
1856, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 





P QUARTERS ENDED 





30th Sept. | 3lst Dec. 
1556. | 1856. 


3lst March 20th June 
1856. 1856. 








4 




























£ £ | 
Customs ...... ahecccsceonscccssossooes 5,540,132 5,864,724 | 5,981,344 | 
Excise .. 2,806,778 5,005,000 | 5,446,000 
Stamps 1,801,540 1,858,083 1,770,649 
Taxes ae 249,000 1,3 H | 157,000 | 
Property Tax . 6,880,971 2,376,751 | 5,347,236 
Post-office .. 760,152 716,000 | 
Crown Lands ..... soee 67,000 64,000 
Miscellaneous .......+ccereeeeceeeeeeee 298,502 320,419 | 
DOM occcccvecccccccovcsccesceses 18,404,075 17,548,003 | 19,571,429 | 16,695,481 | 
QUARTERS ENDED 
3lst March | 30th June | 30th Sept. | 3lst Dec. | 
1855. 55 | 1855. j 1855. } 
£ | £ £ £ | 
CUSCOEAS oo ccccccccccccccceccverevesers 5,040,405 5,768,309 | 6,018,487 6,707,101 | 
Excise. .cccccccccccecceces 2,765,089 4,763,374 | 5,137,000 4,604,000 } 
STAMPS... .rccccscccccccececes 1,858,354 1,871,978 | 1,652,723 1,749,769 
TRRCS .ccccccccvcccccccccccecs 244,512 1,346,031 1,351,000 
Property Tax 5,931,674 2, 1,335,373 
Post-oftice 687 ,000 647 ,000 | 
Crown Lands i | | 85,000 | 
Miscellaneous. . 243,361 | | 345,317 




















17,123,220 | 18,457,141 15,824,560 | 


Totals ....... 





Year ended 
Sist Dec. 
1855. 


| Year ended 
| 3ist Dec 
| 1856. 

















CUSIOMS ... cc cccccrcccscccceceecececcccsesesececeeesesesesess 23,618,375 

Excise ... oe 18,073,778 

Stamps....... 

Taxes ........ 6 

Property Tax 2 

Post-office .......... 2,869,152 2,704,000 

Crown Lands .. ° ees 284,857 280,516 

MiscellameOus ......ceccccccseccececevecsesseceerarssseeses 971,106 1,103,007 
TOtals..cecececeeseeee eoeveee ITTTTITI TIT TTT 72,218,988 | 68,241,216 





II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter, Nine Months, and Year ended 
December 31, 1856, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year, 









































QUARTER ENDED [NINE MONTHS ENDED 
December 31, 1556. December 31, 1856, 
Increase. Decrease. Increase Decrease. 
| £ £ 
Customs .....+eeee reese secccccevceees | 525,074 | —- —_ 
Bxcise 2. cece coccere 212,000 — —= 
Stamps ......+-s-0.0+ . 68,231 —— —_— 
ER cccce sceeescese | 5,000 | — ais 
Property Tax .......- | 86,091 | — 957 AG4 — 
Post-olfice .......+..+++ } 101,000 — 92,000 | oo i 
Crown Lands ......... | 1,000 | —- 3,341 | — 
Miscellameous,.....6-.eeeceececceeeees —_— | 149,475 — 187,042 | 
Totals ...cccceeeeeee Co cercesevvees 1,020,396 149,475 2,597 034 187,042 } 
Net Imcrease 5 ,..+eceeeeeees £870,921 £2,409,992 
YEAR ENDED | 
December 31, 1856. 
Increase. Deer 
fe cae | 
CUBtOMS oo cescsseccesevcreresse PPITITITI TIT 1,084,073 | — | 
Excise . cece . 804,315 oe | 
Stamps 135,448 | os | 
Taxes ......+ 
Property Tax . | 
Post-office ........6+05 ceeseseerecoderes } 
Crown Lands ....ccccsecccresecccececcceveccssceesesecsseees 
PMeceMAMOSES ooo rccccccccccccvcccscccsccvecccccesccessesevesees 
Totals, ......++- equccunnewepen ceeennen ovcccsess enenainaia } 





III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1856; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Surplus balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter z 
ended Sept. 30, 1856, viz.— 

Great Britain . 

Treland ...ccccccccccccsccccvcesesccvcsvescesceseseeseeseevess 








ee 279,878 

Income received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1856,as shown in Account 1 = 16,695,481 | 
Amount advanced by the Bank in the Quarter ended December 31, 1856, on the 
security of Exchequer Bills, being the first issue on account of the grant of 
4,000,000/. per act 19th and 20th Victoria, chap. 44, the remaining 3,000,000/. of 
which it is expected will not be required ee 
Amount received in the Quarter ended Dece 
vances for Public Works, &C. 66.6 e cece cere eeeenereeneeees 


1,000,000 





384,389 





Balance, being the Deficiency on the 3lst December 1856, upon the Charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
Charges payable in the Quarter to March 31, 1857, and for which Ex 
chequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .........6..60eeeeeeee 1,059,352 


19,419,100 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended December 31, 1856, to 
redemption of Exchequer Bills \Deticiency) for the Quarter ended September 


t of the Income to Supply Servic 


500,333 
















Dosewmber Sl, 166... cccvccscccccccsccccccecscesscccaccrccesccccccesccccccccs ° 9,866,238 | 
Charge = the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended December 31, 
1856, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt,........cceeeeeceeeeeeereeeeeeeces £6,314 ,581 
Terminable Debt ..........66+se0es 692,566 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficienc il 
De Civil Liss ..cccccccoccecccccoccce 100,502 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund . 484,310 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ....... 221,447 
Sardinian Loan ..........005++ ereeeces ee 500,000 





—_ 8,313,406 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended December 31, 1856 
Great Britain .,....... 
Treland .,....++ 





-_-_—_ 123 


£19,419,100 








| civilization than the Russians, 


| practically in favour of Austria rather than of Russia, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW YEAR, 
Tue familiar salutation with which we greet our friends and ac- 





— on New Year’s Day will to a reflecting person suggest 


the cheering thought that our lives are not bound irredeemably 


| to the direction impressed upon them by their movement in the 


past, but that so long as life endures there remains a chance of a 
new and better direction, both from the change in surrounding 


| cireumstances, and still more from one of those sudden and mys- 


terious efforts of the will, which, whatever theorists may write in 
the closet, are practically felt by men in action to be the ultimately 
determining forces of their career, and to justify that sense of 
responsibility from which we can never with all our theories ex- 
perimentally escape. And this truth, that in the changes of cireum- 
stance pes ne with the originating and self-moving power of 
the human will lies an inexhaustible source of hope for indi- 
viduals—that, as a contemporary poet happily expresses it, 
‘** Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ’’— 


is perhaps even more true of nations than of individuals. Less 


| than individuals are nations enslaved by their own past, particu- 


larly from one fact, that their constituent members are continually 


| renewed, and that in every child born into the world is a fres 
Yet in spite of 
| this hopeful truth, so necessary to be remembered if we would 


possibility of wise, vigorous, heroic manhood. 


not despair of the future of many men and many nations, the 
general character of the immediate future, so far as we can yen- 
ture to speculate upon it as a ground of present action, must 
necessarily take its probable shape and colour from our experience 
of the past. We may hope for miracles of regeneration in both 
men and nations, and we must never be blind to their possibility, 
least of all deny them or refuse to do homage to them when they 
actually occur; but we have no right to count upon them, or to 


shape our expectations or our conduct as if they were events of 


everyday occurrence. They are the golden threads that run 
through the woof of history, but not its substance. It is by aet- 
ing on the opposite principle, by assuming that what men haye 
been they will continue to be, that 
** Old Experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain”’ : 
and if our journalizing at this season of the year naturally takes 
an anticipatory tone, our only reliable ground is our knowledge of 
the immediate past, of the events that have recently occurred, and 
the characters of the men and nations that have taken part in 
them. The year that has just opened may be a year of jubilee ; 
it is far more likely to roll t end its three hundred and sixty- 
five days and leave the large interests with which we deal in 
politics only altered in the imperceptible degree that the mere 
lapse of time and partial change of actors necessarily bring with 
them. 

It would be a pleasant but a delusive dream, that because 
Russia has finally consented to abandon pretensions founded, if on 
nothing worse, at least on the ignorance and misapprehension of 
the representatives of the Allied Governments at the Paris Con- 
ference, therefore the Eastern question is ultimately or even tem- 
porarily settled. We know too much of human nature as it ex- 
hibits itself in statesmanship, to suppose for a moment that the 
hereditary tendency of Russia to territorial extension, her natural 
desire to regain the position she has lost, and to avenge herself 
for the damage she has received, will allow her cordially to ac- 
cept the conditions, little onerous or humiliating as they really are, 
imposed upon her by the treaty of Paris, or to abstain from using 
her power, her influence, her religious connexion, and her geo- 
graphical position, to annoy her late assailants, and to gain by 
diplomatic skill and unscrupulous intrigue the advantages she 
could not seize by open violence, But it would be at once grossly 
unfair to Russia and injurious to our own clear insight and in- 
telligent action, to assume that Russia alone is selfish among the 
nations of Europe, that she alone has the wish or knows the arts 


| by which to protit by the weakness of her neighbours, and that to 


oppose Russia is the single law of our foreign policy. So far as 
our sympathies are influenced by the form of government and 
spirit of administration adopted by foreign nations, we have 
less reason to feel alienated from Russia than from some 
other countries whose rulers are as absolute and as arbitrary, 
while their subjects, being in a more advanced stage of 
are fitted for a larger share 
of political and social freedom: and if our interests rather 
than our political sympathies sway our policy, we sce no ad- 
vantage in allowing the Turkish empire to be dismembered 
With re- 
spect to the whole question of the Principalities and the Danube, 
our sole interest and our sole sympathy are with the inhabitants 
of the river-provinces, and with the development of their national 
institutions, their material resources, and their magnificent faci- 
lities for commerce. We have no right, and as a nation can have 
no wish, to sacrifice them to the antiquated claims of Turkey, any 
more than to the aggressive ambition and avarice of Russia or of 
Austria. Turkey has been saved from absorption by European 
interference ; and while we distinctly stipulated for the mainte- 
nance of the Turkish empire in its integrity, simply and avowedly, 
from no regard to the Turks, but in the interests of European 
tranquillity and the balance of power, we have an undoubted 
right to prevent a claim of suzerainty, as merely nominal in its 
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kind as that of the King of Prussia to Neuchatel, from being 
urged to the injury of Moldavia and Wallachia, or to the preven- 
tion of any European advantage that might acerue from their 
being ractically erected, with whatever special forms of nominal 
dependence upon Turkey, into an. effective barrier kingdom. 
Lord Palmerston is accused of leaning to Austrian interests in 
this discussion. Till we have the fact on better evidence than 
that of cliquish journals—till we hear Lord Palmerston’s ex- 
planation of the actual bearing of the events of the last six 
months, at preseat a diplomatie mystery, and with that the justi- 
fication of his own share in those events—we — suspend our 
judgment, The general principles we have aid down above are 
indisputably the principles of the British nation as a whole, so 
far as they think about the question. Their carrying out in de- 


tail must be modified by events and the wishes of other nations. | 


Thus far at least Lord Palmerston has succeeded, against formi- 
dable opposition—unless all the rumours and something more than 
rumours of the last six months are mythical—in enforeing the 
strict interpretation of the letter and the execution of the spirit 
of the treaty of Paris: and itis certainly safer and fairer to judge 
a statesman by what we know of his antecedents, and by what 
his general tendencies would render probable, than by the reck- 
less accusations of opponents who have all along distinguished 
themselves by the manufacture or circulation of idle diplomatic 
gossip and scandal. 

A new war with China—at least a bombardment of Canton— 
added to our attack on Persia, will give scope enough to the as- 
sailants of the Miriister’s policy and character. We can have no 
very strong convictions on the righteousness or the expediency of 
either measure, till we know more fully than we do at present 


we have come to look upon the set of politicians who still raise a 
periodic clamour for suffrage-extension and ballot, as men who 
are the least in earnest of all cliques whose cries invade our ears 
and distract us from the real work of the contemporary world. 
The questions of the day are education, in its double sense of fur- 
nishing the mind with materials to work upon and of training its 
powers to method and sustained vigour; religion, in its double 
sense of sustaining man’s belief in the unseen ground of the vi- 
sible, and the personal relations between himself and his Maker, 
and of habituating him to subordinate his selfish impulses to spi- 
ritual ideas and expansive affections; penal discipline, itself a 
branch of education as well as of police ; and those varied ques- 
tions of material improvement of which sanitary arrangements 
form one pole, while law-reform and enlightened finance may 
be called the other. We confess ourselves unable to enter- 
tain any very flattering expectations of what the year is likely 
to bring forth in these lines of action and of thought. In the 
problems of education and religion, closely connected as they are 
naturally, and in our country historically too, we seem unable to 


| separate what is practicable from what is impracticable, and to erect 


theactuating motive and justifying reasons of those who are re- | 


sponsible for them. But we do hope that Parliament will not 
shrink from the important duty of demanding and obtaining from 
the Minister the amplest explanations on both subjects. The 
treatment of Eastern nations by the British Government is too 
often arbitrary, ungenecrous, and unchristian: we make no allow- 
ance for their usages, but arrogantly compel them to fall in with 
ours; we interpret quarrels in our own favour, and, with our 
enormous superiority of mechanical force and military skill, find 
seldom any difficulty in forcing them to submission, All this 
may be necessary, and in each case there may be justifying cir- 
cumstances; but Parliament ought to be content with no vague 
generalities, no mere Treasury-bench assertions. The responsi- 
bility of these violent courses ultimately rests with our repre- 
sentatives in Parliament; the mischief falls ultimately on the 
British nation, for whose interests and honour, wherever and how- 
ever affected, they are deputed to act as the Imperial Court of In- 
quest. India and the East generally are too closely connected 
with us both as men of conscience and as men of business to allow 
the Government to continue to act in those distant parts of the 
world with its habitual irresponsibility. 

It is not likely that England can take any but a moral position 
in regard to the Neuchatel question. It is, as we said, a case for 
arbitration; and it will be an eternal disgrace to Europe if the 
King of Prussia be allowed to use force against the Swiss Con- 
federation. But at any moment the Italian question may eall for 
a different kind of interference. There is no doubt that the na- 
tion would support the Government in any consequence that 
might ensue from taking, in reference to the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy and Venice or the Bourbons in Naples, an attitude of abso- 
lute proliibition against foreign interference in case of the insur- 
rection of subjects in either case. 
upon this topic at present, and only mention it as one of the 
chronic distempers of the time which may at any moment break 
out and compel a decision from our Government one way or the 
other. We could be content to sce the Italians fight their own 
battles against the stranger, and against their native oppressors in 
each state ; we might perhaps think that such a struggle would 
furnish the best training for the people themselves ; 
old Plantaganet King who refused to succour the son whom he 
loved though sore pressed in the crisis of conflict, while our warm- 
est sympathies were with them we might deem it the truest kind- 
ness to let them test their own qualities, and earn by heroic en- 
deayour and the wisdom that comes of difficulties the glory and 
the freedom after which they aspire. But we could not see a na- 


We have not space to enlarge | 


and, like the | 


| peal at present vested in the House of Lords, 


tion that was successful in expelling its own tyrants borne down | 


and crushed back into its fetters by a foreign sovereign acting | 


on the instinctive sympathies of absolutism, while our equally na- 
tural sympathies for liberty were impeded by the coward fear or 
selfish indifference of our r presentative statesmen or the dynastic 
connexions of a throne itself founded on successful revolution. 
Again in looking forward, as in looking backward last week, we 
find ourselves almost against our will giving the principal place to 
foreign policy. In truth, we are compelled thus to reflect what 


is an essential feature in the contemporary stage of our history. | 


These great questions of territorial change and organic constitu- 
tion which predominate in European statesmanship must take 
precedence of the minor domestic improvements on which our 
energies at home are for the present directed. 
of pure politics, of organic change, of redistribution of political 
power, are felt by every sincere and enlightened man to be sus- 
vended. How much the treatment of the Reform Bill introduced 
y Lord Aberdeen’s Government, and snubbed by no one more 
than the pure Whig section of the Ministry and its hangers-on, 


With us, questions 


for ourselves a common ground of action out of what we are agreed 
to be true, good, and necessary, while we leave to individual action 
that which may be equally true, good, and necessary, but upon 
which opinions differ, and seem rather to be diverging than conver- 
ging. We fight about teaching children catechisms, and omit to 
teach them anything ; not choosing to remember that “the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil,” are busy at their work, though our 
counteracting work is suspended, or terribly impeded, while we 
wrangle over an idle question of scholastic phraseology or eccle- 
siastical arrangement. We hate each other heeatie, and vex one 
another like starved wolves, on a dispute about the colour and 
ornaments of a tablecloth—about the lighting of a couple of wax 
candles—about an unintelligible proposition which Tetees its 
whole interest and importance from the metaphysie and logie of 
the schoolmen, while elderly gentlemen and unprotected females 
are nightly garotted and robbed in this crowded and gas-lighted 
and police-guarded metropolis, and the whole country is startled 
into a panic of terror, cowardice, and cruelty, because we have 
not skill enough, Christian sympathy enough, common sense 
enough, to deyise either an effective control or an effective re- 
formation for our annual supply of criminals, whose conduct, like 
that of other men, answers on the ayerage to the motives brought 
to bear upon them. 

We may indeed expect, when Parliament meets, quite a dis- 
ereditable outbreak of blind fury and stupid fear on this subject 
of convict-punishment. Probably the introduction into the dis- 
cussion of the element of responsibility—the impossibility of ad- 
vocating in Parliament a return to transportation without fixing 
upon some definite place of transportation, the comparison of the 
cost and efficacy of a system of prison discipline near enough to 
be supervised and controlled by Parliament and the country, with 
any conceivable system of exportation—will do more to restore 
the question to its true position, and to calm the agitated 
minds of the people, than any argument that could be addressed 
at this moment to persons who seem alike to have lost their wits, 
their consciences, and their manhood, No panic equally disgrace- 
ful has occurred in England since the famous Popish plot; and 
two or three newspapers, with the aid of the Bench of Judges, are 


| performing with admirable success the celebrated part originally 


assigned to Titus Oates. 

Sir Benjamin Hall and Mr, Attorney-General Bethell promise 
marvels in their respective departments. We have been too long 
used to a flattering programme of sanitary measures and law- 
reform to believe anything till we see it actually done. In the 
former branch, the difliculty would appear to be now mainly 
financial, Surely, in this wealthy country, that is not an insu- 
perable or even a formidable obstacle. ‘The expectations raised 
are directed to three points,—the drainage of London as a work 
of necessity ; the improvement of the street and bridge communi- 
cation as a matter of almost necessary convenience; the erection 
of an oflicial palace as a work at once of administrative reform 
and artistic a secret 9 In law-reform, the changes most needed 
are in the Ecclesiastical Courts, in the machinery for the transfer 
of landed property, in the law of divorce, and in the Court of Ap- 
An eminent au- 
thority has lately expressed his conviction that we must wait for 
successful codification in its higher meaning till our lawyers are 
more scientifically educated, and especially trained in the aceu- 
rate use of the terminology of their own profession. If the At- 
torney-General at the end of the session can show us a single one 
of these various subjects successfully grappled with and a good 
bill passed into an act of Parliament, he will have justified his 
elevation, and given the world at large a proof palpable of those 
distinguished abilities with which he is credited at the bar. 

Into the finance of the new year we cannot enter further than 
by repeating, that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
maintain the Income-tax, he must do it by giving an equivalent 
in work done, under pain of hazarding the existence of the 
Government. A scientific tax is in the abstract the best tax ; 
but the moral sense of the nation is not high enough to render the 


| Income-tax fair or sufliciently productive except by means of 


inquisitorial powers lodged in the hands of persons unable to 
exercise such powers with uniform discretion combined with effi- 
ciency. Here again, as everywhere, we should feel the economua- 


has had to do with this apathy, we do not care just now to in- | cal benefit of a general diffusion of enlightened views, and of the 
quire. But the fact of the apathy is notorious and patent; and | habit of identifying self-interest with the publie good, which 
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would result from a really sound and practical education fitted to 
men who are members of a society and not isolated monads, 





SURRENDER OF GIBRALTAR. 

*‘In the multitude of councils there is safety.” Our Government 
has been favoured with many proposals for its guidance, abroad 
and at home ; but the last piece of advice given to it, with all sin- 
cerity and much force, is perhaps the most striking, the most 
novel, and at once the most difficult to accept and the most at- 
tractive to many of our countrymen. It is, in the first place, to 
restore Gibraltar to Spain, not simply for the purpose of relin- 
quishing that peninsular rock and reéstablishing Spain in her 
rights, but for the purpose of illustrating the great fact that 
England has returned to national morality, and is resolved to 
establish peace in Europe, so far as her own acts go; furthermore, 
to revise our course of policy asa member of the European family. 
This is the advice of Mr. Richard Congreve, a former Fellow and 
Tutor of Oxford University ; an accomplished writer and a bold 
politician. * 

The course by which Mr. Congreve arrives at this definite ad- 
vice is remarkable. It appears to set out in a direction exactly 
the opposite of its purpose, and comes to its port as it were by 
cireumnavigation. We epitomize the argument. Western Eu- 
rope constitutes a state-system; its communities can only act as 
part of a larger community. When they are disunited, there 
will be a suspension of the progress that Europe ought to make 
in civilization. They have been combined at different times. 
Brought together by the strength of the Roman Empire, they at- 
tained an extraordinary progress under the long-continued “ pax 
Romana.” The Saxon conquest divorced them from Europe, and 
isolated England; the Norman conquest restored England to her 
relationship with the Continent. History has seen many efforts 
at this union,—the Roman Empire, the Spiritualism of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Catholicism of regenerate Europe; each failing 
from some defect in its comprehension of fialleteal or econo- 
mical ideas. Catholicism, for example, looked coldly on the rise 
of industry, with jealousy on intellectual development. Pro- 
testantism, which was a reaction against the errors of Catho- 
licism, mistook a partial truth for a whole truth, failed to supply 
— grounds of action, and tended to insulation. Diplomacy, 

owever imperfectly, has in some slight degree at least attested 
the desire of the nations of Europe for united action. It is in 
this united action that the course of civilization finds its 
vitality. Throughout the history of the world we have seen 
a tutelage of mankind by the superior race—a guardianship 
of the Yellow or the Black in the White race. England 
has aimed at enforcing that tutelage ; but she cannot do 
it effectually while she mistakes her place in Western Eu- 
rope—while she preserves an attitude of isolation, or arrogates 
to herself that place which is not hers, the first. For the facts of 
the past as well as the present day indicate France for the leader | 
of Western Europe ; and it is only by action with the leader, and | 
with the other states of the West, that England can give full | 
effect to her own intellectual and moral impulses. At present the 
whole of Europe is torn with disquiet. Italy is but the most 
— cause of uneasiness; in the Danish succession, in the 
Janubian Principalities, the Austrian occupation of Tuscany, the 
French of Rome, the position of Sardinia, the Austrian tenure of | 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and in the Prussian claim to | 
Neuchatel, are dangers for the peace of the Continent. The late | 
war has at last shaken the theory that civilization is to be pro- | 
moted by discord. The most indispensable preliminary for a 
right public opinion is peace; to begin the revision of the right 
management of Western Europe, we must enforce peace. ‘The 
aspiration of Falkland is the aspiration of Congreve. But at pre- | 
sent Europe is in a state of jealousy as between nation and nation | 
—-as between nations and governments. The royal families, with 
an imperfect diplomatic organization, keep up a mistrust by their 
two millions and a half of soldiers, without establishing their 
own power or attaining the paramount influence that is dreaded. 
Strong to alarm, both Austria and Prussia are feeble in outward 
aggression. Russia, who can overbear and dictate, cannot pos- | 
sibly rule beyond her own confines; and by the temptations of | 
war in alien countries she is diverted from the true business of | 
civilization and development at home. England can scarcely ad- 
vise; for her own conduct has not been perfectly pure, her own 
position is not one that disarms jealousy, her own counsel has | 
not been disinterested. 

The perception of these faults indicates the amended course of | 
action; and here we come by cireumnavigation back to Mr. Con- 
greve’s counsel, The most notable instance of English intrusion, 
of English claim to dictate upon the European continent, where it 
is not her place to dictate, is the possession of Gibraltar. It is 
hers prescriptively, by the tenure of a century and a half. Her 
acquirement was not positively without flaw, but it is legal. She 
can hold it if she please. Spain is the very contrast to England ; 
for, by strength of will, indomitable energy, and real internal 
power notwithstanding apparent disunion, England is independ- 
ent of the world, and needs not fear any combination; while 
Spain, with a glorious past, once the terror and arbiter of Europe, 
has fallen to the lowest rank, through dynastic quarrels and mis- 
direction of national energies. She cannot wrest Gibraltar from 
us. We should perhaps regret the loss as much as Queen 

* “Gibraltar, or the Foreign Policy of England. By Richard Congreve, | 
M.A.” Published by Parker and Son, and especially dedicated to the late 
John Burgoyne Blackett, Member for Newcastle. =~ 
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Mary, who died for the loss of Calais; but was that loss 
any real privation to us? Do we not now sce how little we 
gained by it—how much its retention would have morally weak- 
ened our position? It is the same with Gibraltar. ‘ Noblesse 
oblige”: restore it to Spain; attest your honesty; retire from 
European dictation and conflict ; concentrate all your energy upon 


revising your policy abroad and at home; and withdraw, not te 


an isolated position, but to self-reflection. Establish peace so far 
as England’s shore is concerned, by an example of generous mo- 
rality to the world; and thus compel “ the nationalities” to 
understand and accept the new dispensation. 

That is the new policy. It is the grand principle which is to 
supersede the crude Cobdenic idea of nonintervention, though it 
swallows up that minor serpent. It is a more pious version of 
‘¢ administrative reform,” with higher motives and larger scope. 
It is the grand solution of the Income-tax, for the burden of Mr. 
Congreve’s song is ‘ disarm!” It is the Quaker policy made 


poetical. It is the imaginative crowning perfection of public 
education. It lends a religious grandeur and an artistic unity to 


all the agitations and public impulses which at present stir the 
country. 

Yet we apprehend that even Mr. Disracli will not rise up in his 
place in Parliament and introduce a bill, a resolution, or an ad- 
dress to the Crown, for carrying out the Gibraltar policy. Two 
doubts lie at the very root of the proposition. One suggests a 
question to Mr. Congreve himself ; the other refers to the English 
nation. Can our public rise to this high argument ? Are our 
people yet sufficiently educated to put faith in the wisdom of 
marching naked among armed foes and treacherous friends ? It 
has been said that the fiercest dog will stand awed by the natural 
majesty of a naked human being, the inferior creature cowering 
before the descendant of Adam. Yet we conceive that, pleasing 
as the theory may be, few men would think it safe to descend into 
a dog-kennel because they had taken off their clothes. At least 
it would require a very long education in that course of conduct to 
make us feel much confidence in it. The second doubt lies in an 
omitted part of this pamphlet, which we rather expect to discover 
in Mr, Congreve’s Edinburgh Lectures. To England he assigns 
the second place in Europe—the ancillary ; to France the first. 
For joint action in the community of nations, txfernal unity is 
needed ; and what presents that in so promising a form as “ the 
Empire”? Does Mr. Congreve’s Gibraltar policy contemplate a 
‘** pax Romana” under the modern Cesar, with Louis Napoleon as 
the Paterfamilias of the European family ? 





WHY WE PAY THE INCOME-TAX. 

SELpom has any public movement been at once more reasonable 
and more unreasoning than the present agitation against the In- 
come-tax. It appears to be gradually acquiring organization : 
should it do so, those who organize themselves will eventually 
awake to a sense of their own antecedents, and will only then 
learn the reasons of the movement into which they are now some- 
what blindly drawn. At most of the public meetings which have 
been held, the Income-tax is designated as if it had been imposed 
by the Government upon the country; as if it were an unjust 
imposition arbitrarily decreed by a central authority, and enforced 
whether the people would or not. This is a delusion, which will 
be perceived the moment it is pointed out. It is true that Sir 
Robert Peel suggested the tax, but it was voluntarily accepted 
with approval for the purposes which recommended it. The tax 
as it stood was vindicated, and for cause shown augmented, by 
Mr, Gladstone ; and Sir George Cornewall Lewis proposed and 
carried a further augmentation. But in all these cases the In- 
come-tax was enacted and decreed by the people, through their 
representatives in the House of Commons. At least, if we push 
the authority to the last resort, we shall find that the tax has 
been ordered by the constituencies. 

Thus a moment’s recollection makes us pereeive the amount of 
reason which resides in such constituencies as are now sending up 
rather bitter warnings to their Members against this tax. The 
constituencies themselves are the authors of its being. 

It does not follow that the Income-tax as it stands is justified 
at the present time, still less that it can be justified after its 
natural termination at the present rate, in April next. Ac- 
commodating friends, who wished to ‘‘ make things pleasant” for 
Ministers, held out an idea that, on the literal terms of the pre- 
sent act, the full war-tax might be continued for a clear rod = 


| month beyond April next, peace not having been formadly con- 


cluded before the 1st of April 1856: but there is many a sign 
that Ministers will not avail themselves of this quibble. They 
might, indeed, on broad and general grounds, for various con- 
siderations, propose to renew the tax: but any such pepe ag 
would have to be considered upon its own merits. It was ori- 
ginally proposed for the purpose of carrying a measure which 
Soveloed considerable difficulty in its commencement, though not 
in its sequel. On entering office, Sir Robert Peel found a financial 
deficit which seemed likely to become a chronic disease ; he had 
to make that good, and at the same time to effect a radical cure 
by the reform of our tariff, in taking off protective taxes. There 
were natural fears of difliculty in the process, over and above the 
forebodings of embarrassment in the transition from Protection to 
Free-trade. The fears were greater than the reality proved ; but 
the necessities of the case more than justified the use of Peel’s 
“lever.” As the tax was only to be temporary, the paramount 
consideration was the power of getting at the money in the 
pockets of the people. Inconyeniences, some slight degree even of 
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loss in the process, were of secondary importance. 
taxation” is recommended by the argument of economy, 
especially from the high school of economists; but the ex- 
erience of this tax has rendered the theory practically 
oubtful. It is obvious that where there is extensive 
evasion by numerous classes, economy must be seriously dis- 
turbed. But a tax which is so excessively unequal—which is re- 
sisted with so great repugnance—which is partial, oppressive to 
some and comparatively light to others—cannot be conducive to 
economy. There are other reasons why the people may justly ob- 
ject. It proves to be a very disagreeable if not injurious in- 
uisition into the private affairs of individuals and families ; and 
neome-tax Commissioners have attested the mischievous effects 
produced by the inquisition. These abuses become worse as the 
tax continues, with the consequent demoralization of the tax- 
payer and the tax-collector ; the percentave on collection urging 
some in the herd of collectors to the invention of new persecuting 
rocesses in order to discover “‘ income,” while the persecuted pub- 
Tic learns new devices of avoidance. The endurance of a burden 
is in itself a serious inconvenience ; but to endure a burden that 
grows with the length of time, is a grievance with which the Eng- 
lish people, especially in money questions, are not likely to put up 
very long. A proposal for the continuance, or rather the renewal 
of the tax, therefore would have to confront difficulties much more 
serious than those which Sir George Lewis or Mr. Gladstone en- 
countered in war-time, or Peel in beating down commercial re- 
strictions. 

Proposed in each of these cases for an emergency, it met the 
acquiescence of the people on arguments connected with the emer- 
gency, and not with the form of the tax. Taking the tax by itself 
on the pure abstract grounds of direct taxation, of economy in 
collection, &e., undoubtedly it would not have obtained a day’s 
attention in any assembly representing the general ‘body of the 
public, But since we have no longer to consider it with reference 
to an emergency—-since a renewal must stand upon its own merits 
—it will be met with another objection that we have not yet 
mentioned. When the tax was at first suggested, it might be 
said that there was no time for providing an equally productive 
impost—time was an clement in the apology; but that element 
has lapsed. Our responsible financiers, on both sides of the 
House—and in this matter both sides are responsible to the coun- 
try—have plenty of time for adopting a more convenient mode of 
raising the requisite amount of the reyenue, if such a mode can 
be found. 

Why have they not aiready set about it? This is the pinch of 
the practical question at the present day. The reason lies in the 
state of political society. We feel our grievances; we have a 
habit of meeting in public to “discuss” them; we debate the 
election of individual Members of Parliament, and threaten not 
to give them their seats save on conditions agreeable to ourselves ; 
but after all, our discussion comes to nothing. We differ; we 
are a community of minorities, in which almost any faction, any 
clique, or any man, can ultimately attain a set purpose by perse- 
verance. The public is constantly in the state of ‘debate ad- 
journed,” without arriving at any conclusion of its own. At the 
eleventh hour, when ‘something must be done,” a provisional 
vote is passed, requesting Mr, So-and-so to act for the meeting ; 
and the choice of a course thus almost invariably falls to some 
respectable busybody, by lot. 

Our endurance of the Income-tax in its worst form unamended 
—or in any form, if we like it not—is the direct consequence of 
that morbid state of over-excited debility which at present af- 
flicts the body politic. We are in a chronic fever of fuss-making, 
which we disingenuously substitute for healthful energy, while 
we indolently leave the duty of looking after our own interests to 
somebody else. We the sharcholders of the body politic leave 
everything to “the directors,” and are satisfied if “the au- 
ditors,” who scarcely look at the books, politely report that they 
are all regular. So long as ‘the proceedings” are in form, “ this 
meeting adjourns,” with thanks to the chairman. Too lazy to 
probe questions to the bottom, too unconscientious to arrive at a 
determination which we know to be strictly right, we meet and 
talk upon the surface of the subject: having taken up our conelu- 
sions arbitrarily, we cannot conyince each other ; and we adjourn 
the debate in order to get home in time for dinner. Thus we 
stave off every ‘‘ question.” The vice is increased by a growing 
servility, which preserves office in the hands of the ‘ dons,” 
whether it be an affair of a joint-stock company, a parish, or an 
empire. ‘Each for himself, and Government for us all,” is the 
maxim of men who are selfishly looking after the main chance in 
their own path; forgetting that if they will not look after the 
taxing of others, the Government may take them in rear, in flank, 
in every quarter. If the House of Commons connives with the 
Government in passing measures that are not good, and taxes that 
produce more inconvenience than profit, the country is only pun- 
ished for its own sins. The Income-tax is the appropriate fine 
upon that lax character “the Country,” for haying been so long 
politically drunk and disorderly. 

HUGH MILLER. 
Socrety is addicted to intoxication: it does not become corpo- 
rately the prey of George Cruikshank’s bugbear “ the bottle,” 
but it lends itself to intemperance of a far more gigantic and de- 
structive kind. If any warning could be offered to the mania of 
the day, it would be afforded by the death of Hugh Miller. The 
story is as plain as it is simple and painful. A self-educated man, 
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he acquired in his original calling a peculiar knowledge which 
directed his subsequent studies, and the working stone-mason 
ultimately became an authority in geology. But Miller was some- 
thing more than a student of stone. He rushed into church po- 
lemics, became the apostle of a schism in the Scottish Church, and 
is described by a eaten organ of that schism, the Witness news- 
paper, as being before even Dr. Chalmers in winning for the Free 
Church “ the affections of so many of our countrymen.” To be 
an authority in geology, to be the champion for reconciling the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation with the earliest re- 
cords of our faith, was in itself a great success for a man who 
knew how to value success and to relish it. It became his pride, 
his devotion. Although to the very last keenly alive to the family 
affections, he so far at last separated himself from the routine of 
the family, that in some degree he lived by himself, having his 
sleeping-room apart, because the irregularity of his studies de- 
ranged his hours, and was incompatible with the routine de- 
manded by the health of others. Thus he deliberately acquired 
time for what we may call orgies of studious exertion—solitary 
intemperance ; and that fatal intoxication seized his brain with a 
more morbid furor than the most intense alcohol can produce, 
The man of powerful understanding became as a child—helpless, 
deprived of his self-possession, terrified, afraid of a shadow. The 
man of powerful frame, who could excel in gymnastic exercises, 
suffered Shimself to be the prey of habitual timidity. He dreaded 
to be surprised by the footpad; and the personal fear which 
haunted him, which is so inconsistent with healthy manliness, 
grew more intense and more painful when the object of his 
solicitude became his beloved museum, There was his weak 
point. He armed himself with a revolver, a dagger, a claymore 
—they only served to exacerbate his terrors, At last he turned a 
sleepwalker, or fancied that he was; dreamed that he was the 
plaything of midnight storms and furious winds ; became so ex- 
cited under a paroxysm that his face was a picture of horror and 
a terror to those who saw him. In one of those paroxysms—the 
reaction of intellectual intoxication—he ended the struggle sud- 
denly. 

How many are there that have more or less advanced in the 
same path! Perhaps it may be said that among the host who 
busy their brains in our day, there is a larger percentage of men 
that overtax their powers than ever there was at a — stage 
of the world’s history. Men have been driven mad by paroxysms 
of a prevalent yet passing excitement—by Mississippi bubbles, by 
railway manias, by political revolutions ; but the steady soaking in- 
toxication of habitual overwork belongs most especially to our day. 

The Witness, enthusiastic eulogizer of its Mate conductor Mr, 
Hugh Miller, is struck with the fact that he should be arrested in 
his course, considering the object of his pursuit. 

‘** His very intellect, bis reason—God’s most precious gift—a gift dearer 
than life—perished in the great endeavour to harmonize the Works and 
Word of the Eternal. A most inscrutable event, that such an intellect 
should have been suffered to go to wreck through too eager a prosecution of 
such a work! But amid the mystery which we cannot penetrate, our love, 
and our veneration, and our gratitude, toward that so highly-gifted and 
truly Christian man, shall only grow the deeper because of the cloud and 
the whirlwind in which he has been borne off from our side.” 

A strange spirit of remonstrance lurks in this remark ; and the 
moral may be turned against itself. Miller broke down because 
he was disobeying the laws of the creation in which he lived. He 
was concentrating the whole force of his nature in one pursuit, 
and suffering himself to be carried away by the excitement into 
which he had worked himself. He was necessarily arrested. It 
is imperative that the laws of the creation be obeyed, it is not 
imperative that they be “understood.” Man, indeed, may for 
his own benefit work out a better intellectual comprehension of 
the laws under which he lives, but he must do it consistentl 
with obedience, He cannot snatch a further revelation, nor will 
Nature permit excess even when the object of the excess is 
laudable or pious. Whether understood or not in the critical 
sense, the law goes on relentless, and all who stand across its 
path are mowed down. 

Hugh Miller, it would be said, was ‘the creature of cireum- 
stances.” His was not the fault alone; others instigated him in 
his activity; he obtained applause for it; and, notwithstanding 
the species of pride which induced him to wear the garb of pea- 
sant life after - had risen from it, Miller was a man exceedingl 
open to the impression of approval, He was like a horse whie 
can be urged by the voice of encouragement beyond its power of 
living exertion. But how many of us are labouring under the 
same cruel-kind instigation! If we were to seek for the causes,— 
which is not to be done on the spur of the moment, or within the 
compass of one of our pages,—we might find them lying deep in 
the very economical arrangements of society at the Oem day ; 
in the special monopolizing preference given to intellectual pur- 
suits—to pursuits that tax the brain more than other functions of 
the body. We might find them perchance in the division of em- 
ployments, which, carried to the highest perfection, concentrates 
the energies of men into a hunt after the evidences of creation, 
or on the formation of a pin’s-head ; exciting them to courses be- 
yond the powers of humanity, or stunting their faculties upon a 
microscopic point. We might find the causes in the town life, 
which not only imprisons us to brick and mortar streets, but 
sets the mind, the faculties, the vital activities, into paved ways, 
ruts, and kennels; mechanizing some, urging others beyond. 
their power, brutalizing more ; assorting men into artificial 
self-manufactures, and withdrawing us—save those wealthier 
classes that can keep both town and country, kingdom and 
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Continent for their pleasure-grounds—from that miscellaneous life 
to which Nature has destined the human kind. Thus the force of 
counteractive inducements is withdrawn, and man with his divided 
employments, thrust into special pursuits, lends all his energies 
to one idea, exaggerating its importance, and making himself 
* the slave of the lamp.” Thus he becomes the victim of some 
hideous Afreet, even as the magician of Eastern tale, who tam- 
pers with the secrets of nature, and forgets a willing, cheerful 
obedience to the laws of the creation. Hugh Miller retained a 
familiarity with gymnastics; but it is quite possible to mingle 


with the ordinary pursuits of town life such “ relaxation” while | 
| their administration ; the very legislation has been crude, falter- 


yet making the sport as much a studied mechanical effort as the 
ursuit from which it should withdraw us. Man must live at 


of really reforming hardened rogues may be doubted; but 


at all events, the general proposition tended to keep off the 
| weight of a considerable portion, and that the worst portion, 


east a portion of his time free; he :nust lend himself to influ- | 


ences which do not arise within hims:''. Into three parts should 
the day be divided,—one for labour to hich we are destined ; one 
for sleep, in whose mysterious quiet w» renew our structure ; and 
one to refection and spontaneous existence, vitalized by the force 
of influences from without. 





WHERE SHALL WE PUT OUR FELONS? 

Ir the prevalence of violent and predacious crimes excites that 
hysterical alarm which breaks out in the ery of “ gallows,” what 
will be the state of feeling when the prisoners sentenced to short 
=— of penal servitude are let loose upon us? That system 

egan in 1853, so that the first detachment will be coming out in 
1857. Already the revulsion has created one of those periodical 
paroxysms of “severity,” which, as Mr. M. D. Hill says,* cause 
the gallows to be venerated as an instrument of redemption, 
almost as much as ‘the cross.” The panic fit is a reaction on the 
habitual ‘ yearning for mild sentences” into which the people of 
this country have been persuaded by philanthropists. Forgery, 
stealing, and many other offences, were punished by hanging, 


| your, a terror to the honest settlers. 


until the philanthropists and utilitarians abolished the practice ; | 


“* severity ” was succeeded by a merciful “leniency” ; and when 
extraneous circumstances compelled Ministers to abandon convict 
transportation, the notion of leniency suggested, that the more 
disagreeable state of close imprisonment in this crowded land 
must be shorter than a sentence of “transportation,” with the 
pleasures of going abroad to work, and all the contingent oppor- 
tunities of trade in the towns or free life among the bush- 
rangers. Weare about to feel the consequence of that “leniency ” 
in a grand recruitment of our certificated criminals; and we may 
well press the alarming question, What to do with our felons ? 
One process would be the shortest of all—it would be to go back 
to the old principle of action and kill them. No place of safety 
so secure as the grave; no example so impressive as the gallows ; 
no eradication of the vicious element in society so complete as 
extinction. 


pervert. We tear, however, that ‘‘ the age,” whose opinions some 


of the felonry. As a part of the process, the reformers suggested 
conditional pardons, revocable on a return to old practices. We 
have as yet trad no completely developed eer for carrying 
out this system; we have no auxiliary “‘ sociétés de patronage,” 
such as are to be found in Bavaria and other Continental coun- 
tries, aiding the discharged prisoner to find that employment 
which respectable society refuses to him; our highest prison- 
governors have been avowed opponents of the system intrusted to 


g; When conditional pardons were suggested, 
the slow official mind naturally associated the words with the 
only concrete form of such a thing which it knew. In Australia, 
convicts were allowed to go at large with a ‘ ticket-of-leave”— 
and many of them did go at large, seeking whom they might de- 

The real intent of the se 
posed correctional discipline and tentative release was not under- 
stood, and it has never been adopted; but that colonial abuse 
was imported ; and our towns can tell whether they like the im- 
port. An unreformed man out with ticket-of-leave, indeed, is no 
worse than an unreformed man discharged at the expiry of his 
sentence; and a conditional pardon deferred for seven or ten 
years, or more, would manifestly be a relief in lieu of absolute 
discharge in four or five years. These varieties, whether of name 
or nature, signify comparatively little. Speaking broadly, it 
may be said that most of our worst culprits have been led into 
their worst courses by degrees: most of the convict men have 
been pickpockets and thieves when lads, and have been punished ; 
and the great class of adult criminals consists of discharged pri- 
soners. 

The question is, how to diminish that class—how to draw it off 
—to convert it into a class of not discharged prisoners. We can- 
not, in the present state of opinion, kill it off. We cannot trans- 
port it to the Colonies. If we carry it to ‘some island,” we still 
only imprison it; and the further the prison the greater the cost, 
the fewer the transports to it, the worse the surveillance. If it 
be a prison, it were best nearer home. If the men are once im- 
mured, it is desirable to make the prison less costly—in some de- 
gree self-supporting. And as so many human creatures are upon 


ing, and “ lenient,” 


| our hands, it is reasonable to ask if we cannot convert them to 


some use—if we cannot employ them, for the health of body and 
soul—if we cannot perhaps redeem a few. That is not the object 
of public punishment ; but when the culprits are in our keeping, 
common humanity and the simplest Christian feeling forbid the 


| exclusion of that secondary object. 


The criminals are becoming too many for control : | 


extirpate them, and they will neither accumulate, propagate, nor | / ; 
| creatures ? 


people assert so confidently, is scarcely prepared for that capital | 


operation ; so the next step is to send the criminals out of the | . } 
| the strangely-deformed countenances! 


way. Simple exile would be the easiest mode; but civilized na- 
tions object to being colonized by aliens, more especially by felons ; 
and the Channel Islands are the only states permitted to keep up 
the practice of felon exile. Pack them off, then, to ‘ some 
colony”; or if the very Colonies mutinously object, make a penal 
settlement, where there are no free colonists—select ‘‘ some 
island.” We pass aside for the moment the absolute impossi- 
bility of reviving the Norfolk Island atrocities: before a Govern- 
ment could do that, it would have perforce to restudy the evi- 


The more so since, on reflection, rather formidable questions 
arise as to our own relation to the criminals, Are they an alien 
class of devils, simply our enemies, or are they not our fellow 
Did any man eyer inspect a large number of prisoners 
without noting that the general run is cursed at birth with some 
deticieney of faculties? See the low heads, the rude features, 
The strongest objection 


| to this view lies in another yet more momentous reflection: what 


| Redpaths, detected ? 


dence of 1837 and the subsequent history of the Australias, and | 


would then discover the impracticability of any such dream as 
renewal of transportation. But even if the convicts were “ trans- 
ported,” unless it were for life, they must at some time or other 
return. ‘Transportation, therefore, would not meet Mr. Hill’s 


are we the non-criminal class, that we can speak so absolutely of 
those wretched outeasts? ‘Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.” Are all the John Dean Pauls, the Sadleirs, the 
Hlow many of them are among us the “‘in- 
nocent,” who are clamouring for “protection”? There is one 
class of criminals more dangerous than those out on ticket-of- 
leave, and that consists of the unarraigned criminals. This is a 
delicate part of the subject to be discussed, but it cannot be over- 
looked. How ean the respectable ‘‘ London Scoundrels” ery 
aloud for treadmill and gallows, when culprits as hardened and 
as bold as any in Coldbath Fields are at large—when offenders as 


| notorious are not only unscathed, but the very highest in the 


requirement, of preventing criminals once detected and caught | 


from returning to prey upon society. 

That is the practical want. It has always been felt, but felt 
doubly since the number of the criminal class has become exces- 
sive ; while the increase of wealth has increased the temptations 
to violence, and the development of peaceful habits has made self- 
defence more distasteful to the quiet citizen. The difficulty is 
not new. We talk about exposure to the assaults and depreda- 
tions of ticket-of-leave men, as if it were quite a new inyention ; 
whereas we have only given a new name to an old thing. Those 
who are now so called promiscuously are not ticket-of-leave men 
in ninety-seven cases out of a hundred. They are nothing more 
nor less than returned convicts and discharged prisoners,—a class 


whom we must always have among us under any system of limited | d 
A | an 


sentences. No doubt, the ticket-of-leaye men, accurately so 
called, are a bad variety; although they are an official importa- 
tion. How did they come among us ? 


When transportation was | 


land are winking and conniving at their being let off? These 
cases are not roundly stated in print; they are not the less noto- 
rious; they are known to the Maninis, the Pauls and Agars, of 
prison society; and wonderfully is the moral lesson inverted, 
when the sufferers by gallows and treadmill see their accomplices 
on the Bench and in Parliament, and know that the “ crime ” of 
the humble is humanely treated as the “ disease” of the lordly or 
the ‘‘ honourable.” 





NEW DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
A sMART controversy on Grammar has arisen in the newspapers ; 
but the disputants have been pecking at small points—opening 
a great question without coming to an answer. Mr. John Her- 
bert calls the Zimes to account for using the words ‘ the one” 
“the other” against rule. Speaking of Sir Alexander 


| Cockburn and Lord Wensleydale, the Zimes had said,‘ both are 
| what is called ‘ good lawyers,’ but the one is a man of gene- 


abolished on grounds of colonial policy, and it became neces- | 


sary to consider how we should deal with the felon multitude 
left on our hands, certain prison-reformers suggested various 


these, a detention of the worst classes of convicts until 
they should have undergone some test of their being less 
dangerous. The tests may be imperfect; the possibility 

* In a charge delivered by the Recorder to the Grand Jury of Birming- 
ham. Mr. Hill reviews the whole subject with a thorough mastery—very 
unlike the crude notions of some judges, who see nothing that is not before 
them in court, or of smart writers, who take up a convenient bit of any 
passing subject out of which they can spin sentences for “ effect.”’ 


ral principles, the other of legal technicalities,”—meaning by 
‘‘the one” Sir Alexander, by ‘‘the other” Lord Wensleydale. 
Now Mr. John Herbert holds that “‘ the one” ‘should refer to 


.* . . . . » vs YY , © 4 ‘4 YTS 4 £ » ‘ » » ’ » 
expedients for diminishing the force of that army; and among | the nearer of any two persons named, the other’ to the more 
. | remote,” equivalent to “ this” and ‘‘ that”; and he cites a verse 


| in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians for his proof. 


‘John Walker, LL.D.,” carries the criticism further ; for the 
Times had used the word “ either ” in the sense of ‘ both,”— 
‘*a fault to which Bulwer, Dickens, and all the novelists, are 
given.” Nay, other abuses are noticed by Dr. Walker. The ar- 
ticle ‘‘an” is put before the aspirated A: Lord Ellesmere moved 
‘an humble address ; writers in newspapers and noyels write ‘ an 
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history,’ ‘an hotel.’” ‘‘ Mr. Dickens makes the plural of wharf | 
wharves, of scarf scarves”; and, asks Dr. Walker, “is the plural 
of ‘staff’ staves? Is not ‘staves’ the plural of the word ‘ stave,’ 
a part of a cask ?” 

ere ‘‘ Marian” joins the controversy; writing to the Zimes, 
that in the 20th chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew you will 
find, ‘‘Are ye come out as against thieves, with swords and 
staves, for to take me?” She refers Dr. Walker to his well- 
known namesake: “In Walker’s Pronouncing-Dictionary, he 
classes ‘humble’ among the words in which A is not to be as- 
pirated”; and “An Humble Bee” cites, from a Church Prayer- 
book, the opening exhortation, that we should confess our sins 
“‘ with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.” 

Dr. Walker rallies to the combat; but scarcely vindicates his 
position. Marian’s quotation from St. Matthew’s Gospel, he says, | 
“does not answer my query: I suggest that we have incorrectly | 
adopted the plural of another word,”—meaning the plural of 
‘stave a part of a cask.” Now surely Dr, Walker does not mean 
to say that in the passage about ‘swords and staves” the writer 
conveyed the sense of swords and parts of casks—a barrel un- 
done? Perhaps he may find that “staff” and “stave” are the 
same thing. Calcott uses the word staffin music, where most 
musicians use the word s¢are, 

On the indefinite article Dr. Walker appeals from the Prayer- 
book to usage. The right way of deciding whether ‘ an” is pro- 
per before “humble,” is to ascertain how ‘ humble” is pro- 
nounced by educated people. Alas! educated people are almost as 
fallacious as pronouncing-dictionaries, It is remarkable that all 
pronouncing-dictionaries of any authority are composed by pro- 
vincial authors. Zhe Walker was a Scotchman, Sheridan an Irish- 
man, Webster a Yankee. In his dictionary Webster ranks 
‘* humanity ” and ‘‘* humane” among the words in which the / is 
not aspirated. This agrees with the rule laid down by some au- 
thorities, that you do not sound / when the accent is not on the 
first syllable; but Webster also places ‘‘ human” in the same 
category with an unsounded / ’—he gives you the Yankee pro- 
nunciation for “humans.” Under the word ‘assume,’ Walker 
in his Preonouncing-Dictionary, says— 

“Why Mre Sheridan should pronounce this word and the word consume 
without the /, and presume and resume as if written prezhoom and rezhoom, 
is not easiiy conceived: the s ought to be aspirated in all or none ’— \ 
—which implies that you may sound the / or not, as you please ! 
When the little child asks the peep-showman which is the lion | 
and which is the man, the showman replies, ‘‘ Whichever you 
please, my little dear; you pays your money, and you takes your | 
ch’ice.” Nothing is more distinct than the absence of the letter | 











r in the termination of some words ending in a, yet we have heard | fay 


on the stage a popular actor say, ‘ Donnar Oliviar is here” ; and 
the intrusive r is sometimes heard upon the tongue of one of the 
most eminent and accomplished statesmen of the present day. 
*« Education,” therefore, is not enough. 

Yet the matter is not unimportant, and it should be settled. There 
is alax use of words in grammatical construction as well as in 
sound and idiom, which is worse than mere irregularity of pro- 
nunciation. The main reasons are clear enough, An immens¢ 
mass of writing and printing is produced by a democracy of let- 
ters in which the standard of education is not high. Among the 
crowd of word-grinders there are few that are really literary men. 
Commonplace endeavours to escape from tameness into exaggera- 


tion or into slang; but such efforts to snateh foree or piquancy | 


defeat themselves by repetition. Language having grown con- 
fused, ceases to perform its office; and words in which ideas are 
clothed having become vague, the ideas themselves partake of de- 
generacy and grow as vague as the words. Even educated people 
fall into the vice; the habit of conformity draws them tavensile, 
and they descend to vulgarisms which they would not defend. 
The medium of thought is degenerating, and there must be a ten- 
dency for the thoughts to partake of the decline. 

And what is worse, the degradation appears to be progressive. 


The very censors are proofs of this backward progress. One who | 
. | 


has joined in the grammatical controversy talks about ‘ the 
above” example,—using a preposition for an adjective. John 
Walker himself says, ‘‘ As I do not know a rule which is exact in 
suppressing the A before such words as ‘ humble’ and ‘ hour,’ I wié// 
be glad to learn from your correspondent what it is.” So much 
for Dr. Walker ; to whom we would return his own recommenda- 
tion—‘‘a few hours’ perusal of that excellent little book ‘ Lennie’s 
Grammar’ ;” unless, indeed, like so many books of the kind, Len- 
nie’s Grammar is as fallacious as the Pronouncing-Dictionary— 
as delusive as Cobbett’s Grammar. . 

In this general drifting of words, what anchorage can we find ? 
*‘ Educated persons” do not serve to counteract the corruption, 
since they fall into it themselves. Grammar is the rule for speak- 
ing sense, and if we are to speak sense we must preserve gram- 
mar; yet how shall we preserve it, when doctors of law, 
critics of grammar, popular writers, members of the Legisla- 
ture, great lexicographers, betray us at every turn? Does 
not language itself change, insomuch that the correctness of 
one day becomes the inaccuracy of the next? This is true: 
they tolerated discords in the last century which are in- 
tolerable to our ears; and we consent to talk about “the 
above” instances of error—to the disgust, we hope, of the next 
century. What then is the conservative and yet progressive 
rule? It will be found, we conceive, in the usage of the largest 
number of educated persons, corrected and defined by the etymo- 
logies and the history of language. No real student of our 
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tongue will use a word which he does not understand in its exact 
application, its original birth, and its history from the beginni 

to the present day. By this process, Dr. Walker might fg m| 
the rule for distinguishing between “ humble” with its mute A 
and “humility” with its sounded A. ‘ Humility,” which we 
get more direct from the Latin, has been perhaps longer natu- 
ralized, and Saxonized; while ‘‘ humble” we get directly from 
the French, and we consent to waive the use of a consonant that 
our neighbours have not the afflatus to execute. ‘‘ Usage” is often 
against the precisionist. ‘‘X” discovers thirteen cases in Dry- 
den’s prose works, and nineteen out of twenty other citations 
from Bolingbroke, Hume, and Burke, all against Mr. Herbert’s 
view of “the one and the other”; Burke, the author of the 
exceptional passage, being on both sides. This particular dis- 
pute might be settled if we were to consider that “the one” 
and ‘the other,” whatever rule we may adopt for precedency, 
is a confused and dim way of indicating two antecedents. it 
the writer, talking about Sir Alexander Cockburn and Lord 
Wensleysdale, had said ‘both are what is called good lawyers 
but Sir Alexander is a man of general principles, and Lord 
Wensleydale of legal technicality,” we should tae been per- 
fectly sure of the meaning without looking back to compare 
“‘the one” or “‘ the other” with the antecedents; and without 
having to recollect the rule, that ‘‘the one” means “the former” 
and ‘‘the other” means “the latter,” or vice versa. Common 
readers would not be then sent away with a vague idea, that 
there is some contrast between Cockburn and Wensleydale—that 
one is broad in his principles and the other narrow in his techni- 
calities; but that one is the other, or vice versa. If we use 
words in a direct order, and do not use them till we understand 
them, why then—we shall be understood. 
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Che Hany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 23. 
Apiranry, Dee. 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. H. Adair 
to be Capt. vice Ireland, dec.; Second Lieut. C. P. Heaslop to be First Lieut. vice 


Adair, promoted. 


Dec, 22.—Virst Lieut. J, Poore to be Adjt. to the Artillery Companies, Royal Ma- 


rines, vice Adair, 


rade. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 30. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Williamson and Co, Bradford, worsted-spinners; as 
as regards W. B. Williamson—M‘Calmont and Co. Pernambuco; M‘Calmont 
Brothers and Co, Liverpool; M‘'Calmont and Co, Mexico; M*‘Calmont, Geaves, 
and Co. Vera Cruz, merchants—Turmeau and Co, Liverpool, dealers in tobacco 
Shepherd and Co, Crane Court, Fleet Street, confectioners; as far as re- 

| gards A. Shepherd—Orsi and Armani, Millwall, and ¢ lsewhere, patent-metallic-lava- 
manufacturers—Morris and Roberts, Cardiff, drapers—Friihling and Gischen, 

Austinfriars, merchants; as far as regards F, C. Friihling—Whiles and Co, Note 

tingham, smallware-dealers; as far as regards A. Whiles—Andrews and Bowers, 

Manchester, glass-manufacturers—Baldwin and Binns, Horsforth, Yorkshire, cloth- 

manufacturers—Henderson and Co, Gutter Lane, silk-manufacturers— Winchester 

and Brewer, Upper East Smithfield, ships’-ironmongers—Fowler and Co, Hainault 

forest, Essex, draining-contractors—Bradbury and Cook, Basinghall Street, wool- 
us far as regards A. Bradbury—J. and R. Aplin, Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, 
millers—Los and Co. Sunderland, merchants—Weston and Co, Noble Street, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, silk-merehants—The Proprietors of Sir W. Burnett's Patent; 
as far as regards Buckles, Gordon, Hankey, Ogilvy, Rich, and Woodhead, 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Mania Kayr, Tottenham Court Road, hosier. 

lnomas Craven, Birmingham, builder, 

Bankrupts.—Wus4iam Harz, Mark Lane and Fenchurch Street, merchant, to 
surrender Jan. 15, Feb. 16: solicitors, King and George, King Street, Cheapside; 
official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Peren Epwix Henpersox, Cannon Street, civil-engineer, Jan. 7, Feb. 16: soli- 
| citors, Ashley and Tee, Old Jewry ; offic ial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

} James Giover, Thames Ditton, dealer in wine and spirits, Jan. 7, Feb. 10: solici- 

| tors, Harrison and Lewis, New Boswell Court; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street. 

| Joun Rennarp, Little Queen Street, Holborn, ironmonger, Jan. 8, Feb, 12: soli- 
citors, Moseley and Co, Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; official assignee, Johnson, 

| Basinghall Street. 

Wituiam Frrrcen, Warley Common, Great Warley, Essex, victualler, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 3 : solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Lee, ay oq 

WriutaM Rive, Paddington Street, St. Marylebone, eatinghouse-keeper, Jan. 13, 
Feb. 10: solicitors, Wood and France, Falcon Street; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 


brokers ; 





manbury. 
| Frank Broapuurst Faresroruer and Co, Stockwell and Manchester, wax- 


| merchants, Jan. 13, Feb. 10: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; 
official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun Biren, Old Swinford, maltster, Jan, 12, Feb. 2: solicitors, Plunkett, West- 
bromwich; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Rick Hargis and Rick WruiaMs Harr, Birmingham, glass-manufacturers, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 6: solicitor, James, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham, 

W iiiiam Smirn, Halesowen, Worcestershire, builder, Jan. 16, Feb. 6: solicitors, 
Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Harpacre, Settle, Yorkshire, mereer, Jan, 16, Feb, 20; solicitors, 
Hartley and Co, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Marrurw Smrru, Sheffield, steel-manufacturer, Jan. 17, Feb, 21: solicitors, Pret- 
son, Sheflield ; official asignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Diridends,—Jan. 22, Crowshaw, Park Read, Holloway, brick-maker—Jan, 20, 
Martin, High Street, Borough, victualler—Jan. 20, Johnson, Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
Jan. 21, Davis, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, victualler—Jan. 21, 
Jan, 20, Chadwick, Liverpool, lime- 
Jan. 22, Asquith, Halifax, inn- 


ironmonger 
Jackson and Clarke, Manchester, milliners 
burner—Jan, 20, M‘Lean, Liverpool, victualler 
keeper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
Jan. 20, Edwards, Dean Street, Soho, sculptor—Jan, 20, Wilkins, Chipping 
Langbourne, Berkshire, builders—Jan. 21, Delorme, Broad Street Buildings, mer- 
chant—Jan. 22, Blake, Kingskerswell, Devonshire, clay-merchant Jan. 26, Led- 
ward, Liverpool, boiler-maker—Jan, 20, Harrison, Southport, Lancashire, coffee- 
Jan. 27, Jones, Hawarden, Flintshire, inn-keeper. 

Saunders, Chesham, Buckinghamshire, grocer ; fourth 
div. of 6d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall ¢ hambers—Presgrave, Sevenoaks, 
schoolmaster ; jiret div. of 28. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall ¢ hambers— Marks, 
Sheffield, merchant; first div. of 13s, 4d. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Mar- 
shall and Smith, Sheffield, saw-manufacturers ; first div. of 4s. on new proofs, and 
on the separate estate of W. Marshall first div. of 8s. 8d. any Tuesday; Brewin, 
Sheffield—Sykes, Sheffield, anvil-manufacturer ; first div. of 3s. 10d. any Tuesday; 
Brewin, Sheffield—Armitage and Co, Sheffield, steel-manufacturers ; fourth div. of 

. 3]d. on new proofs any Tuesday; 
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Brewin, Sheffield—Wood, Sheffield, boiler-maker; first div. of 4s. any Tuesday ; 
Brewin, Sheffield—Wells, Hull, tailor; first div. of 2s, any Thursday; Carrick, 
Hull—B. and H. Casson, Hull, tanners; first div. of 5s. any Thursday; Carrick, 
Hull—Potter, Exeter, ship-builder ; second div, of 3s. 5jd. any Tuesday or Friday ; 
Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Drew, Whiteinch, near Glasgow, contractor, Jan. 5— 
Petrie, Blairgowrie, inn-keeper, Jan. 7—Roy, Patrick, Lanarkshire, carrier, Jan. 5 
—Manson, Golspie, Sutherlandshire, druggist, Jan, 6—Ross, Glasgow, merchant, 
Jan. 3—Reid, Greenyards, Bannockburn, Stirlingshire, cattle-dealer, Jan. 3—Barr, 
Paisley, linen-draper, Jan. 6, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 2. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Eveling and Co. Woolwich, linen-drapers—Dawes and 
Edwards, Southampton Row, drapers—Sheil and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far 
as regards R. Sheil and C, J. Corbally—Gex and Decosterd, Brothers, London and 
Rio—Newnham and Sloman, Farnham, surgeons—Webster and Andrews, Leeds, 
cloth-merchants—Naish and Rocke, Glastonbury, attorneys—Elkington and Orford, 
Birmingham, surgeons—Morgan jun. and Ridge, Savage Gardens, wine-merchants 
—Young and Nodes, Leonard Street, Shoreditch, undertakers—Williams and Ro- 
berts, Liverpool, sulphur-manufacturers—Ackerley and Hughes, Liverpool, surgeons 
—Dale and Glover, Macclesfield, cabinet-makers—Walker and Co. and Holds- 
worth and Co. Burnley, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. Walker—Ben- 
tham and Fenwick, Durham, brewers—Cox and Sons, Liverpool, iron-merchants— 
Bray and Co. Leeds, engineers; as far as regards E. Bray—Merck and Co. Man- 
chester, merchants ; as far as regards F. T, and H. T. Schmidt—Ross, Brothers, 
Liverpool, merchants—Pilkington and Wilson, Liverpool, merchants ; as far as re- 
[ee J. Pilkington— Bradshaw and Co. Union Wharf, Millwall, coal-merchants— 

arshall and Howden, North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, millers—Mellor and 
Jepson, Manchester, timber-merchants--Pridmore and Sons, Clifton-upon-Duns- 
more, Warwickshire, and elsewhere, corn-dealers—Purchas and Son, Ross, Here- 
ford, wine-merchants—Scannell and Haig, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, surgeons 
—Godfrey and Calder, Great Portland Street, plumbers—Iles and Co. Birmingham, 
makers of imitation marbles—Ripley and Co. Great Tower Street, East India bro- 
kers—Wilson and Bell, Wisbech St. Peter’s, Cambridgeshire, plumbers—Bradley 
Hall Iron Company, Bradley, Staffordshire, iron-masters ; as far as regards W. Had- 
ley—Jones, Brothers, Fishmongers’ Hall Wharf, Upper Thames Street, merchants— 
Jenkinson and Co. Cannon Street West, hatters—Hoffman and Schenk, Vine Street, 
Minories, ship-agents—Schenk and Manuelle, Vine Street, Minories, ship-agents— 
Timothy and Timothy, Shad Thames, wharfingers—Burbidge and Co. Bridge St. 
Southwark, warehousemen; as far as regards W. S. Skillett—Cooper and Co. 
Maidenhead, surveyors—Dimmock and Co, Stoke-upon-Trent, timber-merchants ; 
as far as regards 'T. Dimmock—Northcote and Co, Water Lane, ship-brokers—Pul- 
ford and Sons, St. James’s Street, tailors; as far as regards R. Pulford—Rae and 
Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as regards W. M. Rae—Holliday and Co. Bir- 
mingham, linen-drapers ; as far as regards T, Bedford—T. and J. Banning, Great 
Tower Street, wine-merchants—Druce and Co, Swan Wharf, Chelsea, coal-mer- 
chants—Philpot and Roberts, Newnham, Gloucester, grocers—Howards and Kent, 
Stratford, chemists; as far as regards A. Kent—Ralli, Sons, London, Les Fils Ralli, 
Marseilles, and Ralli, Odessa—Bastow, Brothers, West Hartlepool, iron-founders— 
Linklater and Co, pe omy and Mark Lane—Nasmyth and Co. Eccles, Lancashire, 
engineers—Duarte and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Day and Son, Hackney, and else- 
where, coal-merchants—Cockell junior and Cockell, Forest Row, Dalston, surgeons 
—T. and A. Warren, Bristol, druggists; as far as regards T. B. Warren—Elmen- 
horst and Co, Mark Lane, merchants. 

Bankrupts.—Joseru Van Raare junior, Gloucester Terrace, Hoxton, importer 
of French goods, to surrender Jan, 13, Feb. 10: solicitor, Teague, Crown Court, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Jonas CHartes HerMann Frevunp, West Street, Finsbury, boarding-house- 
Sone, Jan, 16, Feb, 10: solicitor, Jones, Colchester; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury. 

WituuaM Baker, Tichborne Street, victualler, Jan. 16, Feb. 10: solicitors, Law- 
rence and Co, Old Jewry Chambers : official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun Kennarp, Little Queen Street, Holborn, ironmonger, Jan. 13, Feb. 12: 
solicitors, Mosely and Co. Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Apnam, Old Fish Street, wine-merchant, Jan. 12, Feb. 16: solicitor, West, 
Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Gerorce NATHANIEL SOLOMON, Euston Place, New Road, merchant, Jan. 15, Feb. 
18: solicitors, Phillips and Son, Abchurch Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers. 

Tuomas Squire LAwrence, Sutherland Street, Walworth, bone-merchant, Jan, 
9, Feb. 20: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Ricuarp Baker, Lime Street, merchant, Jan. 9, Feb. 20 : solicitors, Martin and 
Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Brown, Westbromwich, wine-merchant, Jan. 17, Feb. 7: solicitors, West, 
Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse ;; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittle- 
ston, Birmingham. 

Jonn VENABLES and Co, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturers, Jan. 16, Feb. 6: 
solicitors, Sutton, Burslem; Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, 
Birmingham, 

WituiaM Porrer, Ellerburn, Yorkshire, grocer, Jan, 16, Feb. 20: solicitors, Wat- 
son, Pickering; Ward, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joun Atrres, Liverpool, tailor, Jan, 15, Feb. 5 : solicitors, Frazer and May, Dean 
Street, Soho ; Morecroft, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Oates SAGAR, Stonefold Mill, Haslingden, Lancashire, Jan. 15, Feb. 5: soliciters, 
Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Joun Bariey, Oakenshaw, | ire, cott turer, Jan. 12, Feb. 4: 
solicitors, Rowley and Son, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Jan. 26, Fossey and Steel, Millwall, timber-merchants—Jan. 23, 
Dyte, Strand, stationer—Jan, 23, Tipple, Norwich, shoe-manufacturer—Jan. 23, 
Polglase, Borough Road and elsewhere, millwright—Jan. 29, Hickman, Sussex 
Chambers, Duke Street, St. James’s, picture-dealer—Jan. 24, Royal British Bank, 
South Sea House, Threadneedle Street, &c.—Jan, 23, Rougemont, Broad Street 
Buildings, merchant—Jan. 26, Chantler, Eccles, Lancashire, joiner—Jan. 30, 
Southall junior, Birmingham, merchant—Jan. 24, Parker and Co, Sheffield, bankers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Jan, 23, Whiteman,3Minories, ship-chandler—Jan. 23, White, Vauxhall 
Walk and Putney, baker—Jan. 23, Turner, Finsbury Street, builder—Jan., 23, Brett, 
St. George’s Street, Ratcliffe Highway, and elsewhere, boot-manufacturer—Jan, 2}, 
Poole, Brighton, livery-stable-keeper—Jan, 27, Stanley, Cannon Street Road, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, builder—Jan, 23, Castrique, Philpot Lane, merchant—Feb. 2, 
Apletree, Stow-on-the- Wold, inn-keeper—Jan. 27, Gyles, Chorley, dealer—Jan. 26, 
Whitaker, Rossendale, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer—Jan. 26, Comley, Dawley, 
Salop, draper—Jan, 24, H. and G. Howgate, Sheffield, steel-converters—Jan. 25, 
Mertens and Sutcliffe, Apperley Bridge, York, dyers—Jan. 24, Howitt, Sheffield, 
victualler—Jan. 24, Biggin and Co, Sheffield, saw-manufacturers. 

clarations of Dividends.—Rumens, Lower Clapton, carpenter ; first div. 2s. 9}d. 
any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Gower, Lawrence Lane, warehouseman ; 
third div. 5 5-6¢. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Michell, Bristol, lead- 
smelter; div. of 2s. 6¢. any Wednesday; Acraman,’Bristol—Flynn; div. of 2s. 14d. 
any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Addison ; first div. of 2s. 9d. any Wednesday ; 
Morgan, Liverpool—Lace ; div. of 5s. 9d. on the separate estate; any Wednesday ; 
Morgan, Liverpool—Lace and Addison; div, of 1s. 9d. any Wednesday; Morgan, 
Liverpool. ‘i 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Cockburn, Edinburgh, doctor, Jan. 5—Gallaher, Glas- 
gow, paint-manulacturer, Jan. 6, 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
























Saturd .| Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday, 

Sper Cent Consols .ricececescesseess| Shut a - —— a —- 
Ditto for Account ... + /94pex d. 94 o4 94) 944 945 
3 per Cents Reduced . 94g 944 944 94) 94} “4 
New 3 per Cents .... 94) 4 94¢ 94) O48 4} 
Long Annuities ... -— FY 23 23 —_ _— 
Annuities 1885 ........ _ _ -—— _ —_ — 
Bank Stock,9 per Cent .. —|om _—_ 218 218 — — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ...... ++} shut — -— _— —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem . 2pm. 1 dis. 1 2 pm. 1 dis. 3 pm. 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .,.,... | 98} — 9g 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............. —= —— — Ipm. | —— —_ 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 







(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































































Austrian ........ceceeee. 5 p.Ct. —_— WIR cccccccccvccceoses 4) p.Ct. — 
a on ‘ — 964 ee an ‘ ‘a _ 214 
itto ... 23 — —_ eruvian .., 4 — 7 
Brazilian . = lol Portuguese , 3 — [43h exd 
a Ay ° 4 _ 83 Poems cccesee . - 7 

Shiliam ....+. ot — — Sardinian .. t= 
i — —— Spanish .... 3 413 
3— —_ Ditto New Deferred . t= 243 
-24— | 64pexd. | Ditto PasshVe ..ccccccccccccccces Ta 
i— 97} urkish ...... st — 95 
3 — | 67f. Tic. Venezuela .......sseeeeee: 43—- 373 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitrwayrs— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter........ sees 93} | Australasian ‘ 84 
es 61j j British North American. 69} 
ee 373 GF sccoccecccccncee eee 694 
Eastern Counties. ..........0+++ oF Cabenial ...coccecoscess a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 543 Commercial of London .........) 273 
Glasgow and South-Western ... —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 173 
Great Northern ..........+.++5- 913 LONGON ....ccccccccccsccescsess i — 
Great South. and West. Ireland ll | London and County ......+....- 33 
Great Western, ....seeeeeeeeees 684 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 19, 
Hull and Selby... —_ London Joint Stock......+..+.+ 333 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 974 | London and Westminster ..... 49} 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... — National Bank —_ 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 112 | National Provincial .. 7 
London and Blackwall ......... |} New South Wales.... _— 
London and North-Western.... 107¢ | Oriental .......s+000. 38} 
London and South-Western.... 1074 | Provincial of Ireland. eee 60 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 34) South Australia...... eee 86] 
Midland ....cssseeereeeseceeess 83 Union of Australia . 7 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — ; Union of London... eee 274 
North British............0.-+0+ 40) }  Umity...ceccceccseeress eee 403 
North-Eastern—Berwick 85 | _ Western Bank of London....... 4a 
North-Eastern— York coee 60} | Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton _ East and West India . 126} 
Scottish Central ..... e00se¢eess — London ....... 106 
Scottish Midland.......... _ St. Katherine . —_— 
South-Eastern and Dover . 74h Victoria ..ccccccccccccccccccces _— 
Eastern of France...... ° MISCELLANEOUS— 
East India Guaranteed....... 115 Australian Agricultural ........ -— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... { 213 British American Land... +f 4ij 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... | 22 Camada ......cceeeeeees ° 133 
Great Western of Canada .... pr Crystal Palace ..... 23 
Paris and Lyons .......++++.- 54 Electric Telegraph ... 904 
Mines— General Screw Steam 6) 
Australian .... 3 General Steam..... 25 
Brazilian Impe i — Peel River Land and Mineral .. 23 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 15} | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 68 
Cobre Copper ..... eveee e 58 Royal Mail Steam......+...0055) 67) 
Rhymney Iron... ....eeeeeeceee —_— South Australian ..........605. 364 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
56. 


on Saturday, the 27t: 


h day of Dec. 1856. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued. .sssescveeeveees+ £24,112,390 


£24,112,390 
BANKING D 
Proprietors’ Capital +++ £14,553,000 
Rest... cocece . 





53,510 
5 






iiniecaidanisiacss é 
Seven Days and other Bills... 





£36 212,139 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .......ss000008 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 05 2 





Government Debt.......++++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... +» 8,459,900 





Gold Coin and Bullion 9,637 ,390 
Silver Bulliod.....escceeceeee -_ 
£24,112,390 


EPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,200,745 





Other Securities. 18,962,155 
Notes .......+-.00+ 456,315 
Gold and Silver Coin ,...... ee 592,921 

£36,212,139 


METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £126 0 0.. 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 810 0.. 81! 

4 
1 





Lead, British Pig ... 23 10 0.. 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 


coun 
oqoeoo 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan, 2. 
$8. 








a & 5. , b . L 8 

Wheat,R.0O. Oto 0 | Fine ...... 68to76 Fine...... 76to78 | Indian Corn. 36 to 38 

DENG coccce o— | Foreign,R. 50—72 | Peas, Hog... 37 —40 | Oats, Feed.. 22—25 

Red, New. 56—60 | White F. si —90 Maple .... 42—44 Fine .... 25—27 

Fine...... 60—64 | Rye ........ 38—42 | White. 38—40 Poland ... 

White Old 0— 0/| Barley... 35 — 38 | Blue ...... 50—56 Fine .... 

vine .. . Oo— 0 Malting .. 42—46 | Beans, Ticks 36— 40 Potato.... 

New...... 58—67 | Malt, Ord... 68—75| Harrow... 40—42 Pine .... 32—33 

“WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 















For the Week ending Dec. 27 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.. 59. y Wheat .... 6is. ld, | Rye . qd. 
Barley Barley.... 44 2 Beans . 2 
Oats .eeeees Oats ...... 24 6=(«8 Peas.... ] 

PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, 5i. 16s. to 51. 18s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 47 — 52 Bacon, Irish .........+. per cwt. 64s. — 66s 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 43 — 44 Cheese, Cheshire, fine F 
American ......- per barrel 36 — 40 Derby, pale ....... - 
Canadian ......scceceeees 35 — 40 Hams, York .......... ee 


Bread, 7}d. to 94d. the 4b. loaf. 





Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. 0d. to 10s. 0d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 














NEWGATE AND LEaDENHALL.* CaTrTLe: MARKET.* Heap or CatTte at THE 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 l0to4 4 .... 3 tod Bto5 2 Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 3 6—40—46.. 46—-5 0—5 4 Beasts.. 3,113 ..... 1,176 
Veal... 4 O—4 4—410 .... 4 4-5 O—5 2 Sheep ..15,700 ..... 2,580 
Pork... 4 0O—5 O—5 4 .... 4 4—5 O—5 2 | Calves... 5B wees 196 
Lamb, 0 0-0 0-0 0 .... 0 O— O—0 O/} Pigs... M0..... lio 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 74s. Down Tegs ...... +++ perlb. 17}d.to 18}¢. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 105 Half-bred Wethers..... -li— 16 
Sussex ditto... 64 — 72 Leicester Fleeces . -lW— V7 
Farnham ditto .. 0 — O | Combing Skins ...........++++ 12 — 16 











HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wuirecnarec. 








Hay, Good .... + 66s. 68s. to 
Inferior 55 5S = 
NOW ..eee . 0 0 
Clover....... eo 70 “a — 
Wheat Straw........- 24 a= 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s.10d.to 5s. dd, 
Congou, fine .....++e0+ 17-24 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 1llo —12 4 
Pekoe, tlowery .......+.+ 26-40 Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb, 0 4] — 0 9 


In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. 0d 
Good Ordinary . s. Od. to 54s. Od 
Cocoa, Trinidad ( 8. Od. to 80s. Od. 
ec, Ame. dr. Carolina., 27s. 0d. to 28s. Od, 

Sugar, Muscovado, averag: 36s. Tha. 

West India Molasses .... 23s. 0d. to 26s. 0d. 
POTATOES. 
Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.100s. to 120s. 

Shaws........ 90 —100 

-.110 —130 




















York Regents 


Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 49 6 — 50 © 
Guano, Peruvian.perton.240 0 —260 6 
Tallow P. Y.C...percwt. 59 3 — 0 0 








Town ..... 6-00 

Rape Oil, English re 0-53 0 
Brown........+ 51 0 — 51 6 

Linseed Oil...... ee i eo 
Cocoa-nut Oil . . 0 
Palm Oil .......--.ee seen 46 0 
Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 —210 6 
Coals, Hetton .......... WW O— O06 





Scotch ,, scccceell® 10 





seeeeee 





TOS scececceceees 


XUM 





THE SPECTATOR. 





17 




















The en- 
Box-oftice 




























WORKING MEN. 
LECTURES will be 
“GEO. 
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Hyde 


91, Regent Street 





January 3, 1857.] 
. . , - 
YCEUM THEATRE ROYAL.— | 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. 

THE MOST GORGEOUS PANTOMIME IN LONDON. | 

The Transformation Scene painte d by Mr. F. Fenton has 
never been equalled—vide the whole of the Press. 

In consequence of the great de mand for places, the Free 
List, with the exception of the public press, will be entirely 
suspended. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, WIL 
LIAM TELL: Mr. C. Dillon. On Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, THE KING’S MUSKETEERS: Mr. C. Dillon. 
Concluding every Evening with the grand combination 
of Burlesque and Pantomime, entitled CONRAD AND ME- 
DORA; or Harlequin Corsair and the Little Fairy at the 
Bottom of the Sea. The Burlesque Opening supported by 
Mrs. C. Dillon, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. B. White, Miss Wilton, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, Barritt, Calham, &. The Harlequinade, by 
Tom Matthews, H. andJ. Marshall, Stilt, Misses Ladd and 
Morgan, and Brothers Nelson. 

Carriages may be ordered at a Lata past 11. 
trance to the Private Boxes in Burleigh Street. 
open daily from 11 till 5. 

, . > 
] OYAL OL YMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manage tg Auraep Wioan 

Monday and du r , the performances will com 
mence with the € a of "DELICA’ E GROUND. After 
which will be produc riginal Fairy Extrava 
ganza, entitled YOUN AND HANDSOME, in which Miss 
Swanborough, Miss St. Casse, Mrs. Melfort, Miss Thirlwall, 
Mr. F. Robson, and Mr. J. Rogers, will appear. Toconclude 
with the new Farce called CRINOLINE, in which Mr. F. 
Robson will appear. 

Now OPEN.—THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC S0C age 
the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Admission, in the Morning, 
Is. ; in the Evening, 6d. 
ECTURES TO 

4 The following COURSES OF 
DELIVERED in the Evesixos during the Pres ‘ 
in the Theatre of the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
LOGY, Jermyn Street. 

1. On Natural History, by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 

2. On Geology, by A. ¢ Ramsay, F.K.S 

3. On Applied Mechanics, by Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S 

The first Course of Six Lectures ON THE MEANING AND 

"SE OF THE COLLECTION OF FOSSILS will commence 
on Monpay, the 12th of Janvany, at 8 o'clock, p.m. and will 
be continued on each succeeding Monpay at the same hour 

The Second Course will be commenced after the conclusion 
of the first. 

Tickets are obtainable by Working Men only, upon pay- | 
ment of a Registrat Fee of 6d. for the Course of Six Lee- 
tures. Those for the 
Mon pay, the 5th, from — 4 o'eloc | 

TRENH AM RE EKS, Registrar | 
(HE KENTISH TOWN ESTATE. 
CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—VOTES 
X.—On Thursday, January 
reet, Strand, (W ‘.) the 
tate in the York Road, in the parish of St. Pancras, 
allotted. There are 227 plots, varying from 52. 4s. 6d. 
10447. 10s. per plot. Seven-eighths of the cost of each plot 
may be borrowed. For plans of one of the most valuable | 
building —_ sever yet offered by a Land Society med to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISE} 
, ’ 
A RT-MANUFACTURE ASSOCIATI( IN. 
Svuascairtion to this Association is One Guinea per 
Annum, for which every Scsscainen is entitled to a Prize 
in the Distaisurion by Lor of Anticies of Anr-Mancrac 
rvae to be selected at the Exhibition, now being held under 
the auspices of the Association in the Nationa Gatieates, 
Epix evaon, or to be otherwise purchased by the Committce 

Subscriptions received atthe Office of the Association, 7, 
George Street, Edinburgh; and by the following Honorary 
seceretaries and Agents in London 

Mr. W. Bewruam, 82, King William Street 
Mr. Greonrce Grant, 66, Gracechurch Street 
Mr. R. Sams, 1, St. James's Street 
Messrs. H. Graves and Co. 6, Pall Mall. 
Mr. Cuancies Wesrexron, 20, St. George's Place, 
Park Corner 
Mr. R. Ackramann, ! 
| AMPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s. to 

4 7. 7s.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are in- 
ferior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts 

His Stock comprises also an extensive Assortment of 
SULAR, CAMPHINE, PALMER'S, and all other LAMPS 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. per gallon. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9}d. per Ib. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD STREE T, W. 1, la, 2, and 3, NEW- 
MAN STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, PE RRY’S PL AC E, London. 

E ablished 1820. 










YOMMANS'S CELEBRATED ARECA- 


/ NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved, 
is used and recomn any of our first physicians 
and dentists as the ¢ on known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth onials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
wae is amongst the — in testimony of its high value. 

Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 

Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Pas' creases ; not only the Governor and 8 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 

— as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &c. 
Wa. Evenesr. 
Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 




























Prepared ealy 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 


by Commans, 





lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


H E LANC 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 

The most speedy and effectual remedy for consumrrion 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, KICKETS, INFANTILE! 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

“Dr. De Jononu gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiie 
fitty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Joxou's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 
bes Fg it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile.” 

Sold onry in Imrentat Half pints, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonou's 
stamp and signature, wirnouT WHICH NONE ARF GENUINE, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 77, 
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tion of the DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS 
the Institution has a removed to No.7, Whitehall, 
site the Horse Guard 


SOLDIERS INFANT HOME, 
ft Hampstead, for the Maintenance, Clothing, and Educa- 
The Office of | 
oppo 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, 
1856. 


Secretary 
26th Dec. 





B 4 5.: 


at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

| to 

January the 10th, 1857, and payable daily 
PE 


amine the plan of the Bank of Deposit 





First Course = be issued on and after | 


OTICE OF DIVIDENI 

K- OF DEPOSIT, 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Establishe 4 

The WARRANTS for the HALF YEARLY INTEREST, 

on Deposit Accounts, 

for delivery on and after 








3ist December, will be ready 


[3K MORRISON, Managing Director 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex 
Prospectuses and 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application 


)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


I 





4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Street. Glasgow. 116, St. Vincent Strect. 


Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
irectors in London, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq- 
James M* Mahon, Esq 


yo Bt George W. Sanders, Esq 





ac 
Sir RK. W.C 
Fre . 


W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, vy 
arles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.¢ 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 





The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain ag 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooner 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life As- 
surance, on pe rsonal or other security 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 











} 
- 





Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq Alderman. 

Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 

rd Bates, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq 

s Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

ssor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fred nick's s Place, Old Jewry. 

Actuary—George Clark, Esq 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 











Profe 





| curity 


The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Governn t Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 

Premiums to assure 100/. Whole Term. 








~ 
Without 


One Seven With 
Age. Year Years Protits Profits 
20 ..4017 8 .. 4019 9 ..... tl 15 10 1 il lo 
30 SRBSowe fi BT 25 56 207 
4u 28 O a 8 8 8 307 .. 2410 
50 iM 1... lwo 468 .. 4 Oll 
60 $36... 387 © 6l2 9 . 6 OO 
MUTUAL BRANCH 


Konus system are entitled, at the end of 


Assurers on the 
in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 


five years, to participate 
the profits 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first divisi a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium 1 remain on 
credit seven years, or one-third of the pr um may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans —_ approved security 



















No cha for policy stamps 
Medica tte ndants paid for their reports 
Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 


part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 
The medical officers atte ~ every 4 


Zo'clock BAT 


N°: 13, OLD LD BURLIN 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. } and DA- 


VIS, Surgeon- Dentists, patentees of the ~ ic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various es been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, », being admitted as most skil- 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, 

orming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, ’ 
articulation and 


ay at a quarter before 
’ Resident sident bi c ctor, 


{TON STRE EET, 



















unsightly fasten- 
while 





« 
ing all interstices, it renders 





perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 

misfits. Attendance from 10 to 5. 

pe AMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 






the possession of a Medicine cy,t y be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 

structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 

and ow a he althy complexion. Sold by Prowr and Han 

Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
aa 2s. 9d. per box 











SAN 











Is. lhe 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Tye WE aw re 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


KLAStIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS ona all cases of WE AK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to Ifs. each ; 











b 
Strand, London ; and by respectable Chemists & Druggists. 





Postage 6¢. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 


| to observe, 


i 














, - » 
ANWELL COLLEGE, 
MIDDLESEX 
The Prospectus of this long-established, economical, and 
successful Institution, may be obtained on application to the 
Principal, the Rev. J. A. Exexrox, D.D. The Term divides 
on Monpay, the loth ins? 


y= r 
| PFARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this cclebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of WittiaM Lazrney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasern Lazensy.—6, Edwards Str , Portman Square. 


\ TARM AND FASHIONABLE OVER- 

COATS for Young Gentlemen, at prices according to 
size, commencing at Half-a-Guinea each H. J. and D. 
Nicott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn- 


hill, London 

SEL LING OF F.—The SILKS, DRESSES, 
RIBANDS t, and LINENS, considerably unter 

the cost learance, asthe premises known as 

Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Street, are required as 

a Warehouse for Ladies Cloths and all kinds of Woollen 


Mantles 
por Tt TRAVELLING.—MESSRS. 
NICOLL have recently Registered an Invention tore 
RAILWAY RUG or CARRIAGE WRAPPER. The in- 
vention consists of the usual Railway Wrapper, with the 
addition of covering for the feet, shaped as slippers. These 
parts being lined with fur, form a most effectual protection 
from cold, without adding materially to the size of the 
Wrappers.—114, Regent Street ; and 22, 
Cornhill, London 


ek LADIES.—Woollen Cloth Mantles 
and Jackets, richly trimmed, at half-a-guinea each ; 
also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladies 
n, at equally moderate prices. The LADIE 
USE, Mzand 4, Regent Street, and 
31, Warwick Street H. J. and D. NICOLL 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, &c. the 
w ‘arerooms t be. “ing ne ed by the demand for Ladies, Clothes. 
R GENTLEM 
Mess 
’ ny 

EEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 

INEA 


we 
NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, 


met with in Eng 
nd German 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and 
Vv 8 
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IMATES given for Military Uniforms, 
nd Servants’ Live 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 
GIFTS.—BURGUNDY, 
4 PORT , Prize Medal Wines of 
Paris Exhib m, Class X1 46, half-a dozen of each 
packed in a handsome case 4 patent envelopes delivered 
free in any part of London for 28%. per dozen, bottles and all 
included. —F. W. Sxiieas,!, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, 
for cash only 
Cheques to be crossed to Sir 8. Scorr, Bart. and Co 
()' SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
nt of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
es, andevery description of Tabie Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental ¢ s of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—41, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Stree et, Birmingham bs stablishe d 1807. 
GEASONABLE " PRESENTS.—The "ex- 
uberance of the feelings amid scenes of gayety induces 
air and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze 
y friends, and therefore to devote increased atter 
to the duties of the toilet. It is at this festive season 
the following unrivalled discoveries are called into increased 
requisition, viz. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for the 
Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, im- 
parting a transce ndant lustre, and sustaining it in decora- 
tive charm. ROWLAND'S KALYDOR imparts a radiant 
bloom to the cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the H 
and Arms, and eradicates cutaneous defects. ROWL/ 
ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the T 
a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders 
the Breath sweet and pure 
Sold by A. Rowianp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers 
; ; TTT 
E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— 
4 This new Patent Toiict Glass reflects the back of the 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
the greatest ¢ and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete le ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be affixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawings and prices sent free by post 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warcrooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON’: NEW ILL RATED CATALOGUB 
of Bedsteads, Redding, and He m Furniture, sent free 
by Pr ost —HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
5 ° > 
Ww SXANDER ROBB, F amily and Ex- 
t port Biscuit Baker and © enter tioner, Martin's 
Lane, Charing Cross, begs most respec tfully to ne his 
friends and the public that he is again pre paring for their in- 
spection his ANNUAL SHOW of CHRISTMAS and 
TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, the quality and decorations of 
which will, he hopes, me rit their approbation and sec m4 
their future favours. Christmas Cakes, ornamented, 1s. 6d 
per Ib. ; Twelfth-Day Cakes, first quality, 2s. per Ib. ; second 
ditto, Is. 6d. ; third, for juveniles, 1s. per lb. ; agreat variety 
of Almond, Arrowroot, Savoy, and Rice Cakes, in Moulds, 
1s. 8d. perlb.; Prince of Wales, Madeira, and Scotch Seed 
Cakes, Is. 6d. per Ib. ; Scotch Buns, Is. 4d. per Ib. ; Scotch 
Shortbread, 6d. to 5s. percake ; Macaroons and Ratafias, 1s. 8d. 
per Ib. ; Mixe d Wine Bisc uits, \s. per Ib. ; do. in Cases, from 
2s. 6d. upwards ; sed Pie — Pastry of every description ; 
Minced Pies, from 3d. each ; s, Jellies, Tees, &c. &.— 
Boxes made up for home use a ‘ x portation Delivery by 
cart to all parts of town daily 
ALEXANDER ROBB begs to inform Export Houses, 
Fe ies going abroad, and others, that he has always on 
hand a Large Stock of WINE, DESSERT, and other BIS- 
CUITS, made by Machinery, expressly for Exportation ; also 
his Ginger Nuts and Ginger Biscuits, so much approved of 
in warm climates.—Manufactory, 79, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charing Cross. 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a Miracle of 
Science and never-failing remedy for Liver and Sto- 
mach Complaints.—Edward Robertson, of John Street, 
Bristol, in a letter to Professor Holloway, respectfully in- 
forms him that he suffered for many years with a disease of 
the liver and stomach, until his constitution became so en 
feebled and debilitated ‘that he was entire ly confined to hia 
room ; at this crisis he was strongly recomme onded to give 
Holloway's Pills a trial ; he did so for a few weeks, 
and was quite restored to health and strength. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Professor 
Hoxttoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stamra, Constantinople ; 
A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and E. Mvuin, Malta. 
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T° THE CLERGY,.—tThe Advertiser 
would be glad to meet with a MARRIED PRIEST by 
whom a large and well- ished house, with beautiful 
grounds, excellent stabling and offices, and well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, would be accepted, in lieu of other stipend, 
= — charge (with the help of an assistant Curate paid 
by th r,and who would be responsible for the daily 
eurvien) of an agricultural Parish for two or three years, in 
the absence of the Incumbent. Address, Clericus, care of 
Mr. H. G. Co..ins, Paternoster Row, London. 


ENTON’S PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
IN THE CRIMEA.—Pavt and Domryic CoL- 
naGui and Co, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers 
to her Majesty, beg to announce that they have pur- 
chased the Glass Negatives of the above valuable 
work, copies of which they are now prepared to sell at 
a considerable reduction on the published price. 


MERICA and ENGLAND.—The RES- 
TORATION by the PEOPLE of the UNITED 
STATES to the BRITISH SOVEREIGN of the SHIP 
RESOLUTE at COWES, Dec. 16, 1856. Dedicated, 
by permission, to her Most Grac ious Majesty. PAUL 
and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co. 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to announce 
that they will shortly publish an ENGRAVING of the 
above subject, from the painting by WILLIAM SIMP- 
SON, the artist of the celebrated Sketches at the Seat 
of War 
Her Majesty has Frac iously granted facilities to- 
wards the painting of the picture, which will include 
portraits of all the personages concerned in this very 
important and unprecedented event. 
he moment selected for the action of the picture is 
that in which Captain Hartstein, havi ing de slivered, in 
ever-memorable language, the message of goodwill with 
which he had been charged by his countrymen, re- 
ceived her Majesty’s emphatic reply, “Sir, I thank 
‘ou.’ 
The Engraving will be published at the following 
prices—Prints, 3/. 3s.; proofs with title, 5/.5s.; proofs 
before title, 8/. 8s.; artists’ proofs, very limited in 
number, 12/, 12s, 
*,* Subscribers’ names for copies of the plate (which 
will be delivered strictly according to the order of sub- 
scription) are solicited by Paut and Dominic CoLnacut 
and Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her 
Majesty; and Messrs. Ltoyp Brorners and Co. Lud- 
gate Hill. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY.—Established for 
the purpose of Printing Rare and Unpublished 
Voyages and Travels. 
NOW READY, for the SUBSCRIBERS of 1856. 
RUSSIA, at the CLOSE of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY: comprising the Russe Commonwealth. By 
Dr. Gries Fiercuer. And the Travels of Sir Jerome 
Horsey, now first printed entire, from his MSS. in the 
British Museum. Edited by E. A. Bonp, Esq. of the 
British Museum. 

















The following are now in course of pr-paration, and 
will appear shortly, 

AUSTRALIA PREDICTA: a Collection of Docu- 
ments showing the Early Discoveries of Australia to 
the Time of Captain Cook. — by R. H. Major, 
Esq. of the British Museum, F.S. 

THE FIFTH LETTER of HERN ANDO CORTES ; 
being that Describing his Voyage to Honduras in 
1625-"6. Now first Translated and Edited by W. R. 
Sreer, Esq. 

THE VOYAGE of VASCO DA GAMA ROUND 
the CAPE of GOOD HOPE in 1497, now first Trans- 
lated from a Contemporaneous Manuscript, accom- 
panied by other Documents, forming a Monograph on 
the Life of Da Gama, Translated and Edited by R1- 
cHarp Garnett, Esq. of the British Museum. 

THE FIRST VOYAGE of the DUTCH to the 
EAST INDIES. Translated from various Documents, 
and Edited by Grorcr Asner, Esq. LL.D. 

A COLLECTION of DOCUMENTS, forming a 
Monograph of the Voyage of Henry Hudson. Edited 
by N. E. 8. A. Hamitron, Esq. of the British Museum ; 
with an Introduction by Grorer Asner, Esq. LL.D. 

INDIA in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY; a Col- 
lection of Documents to be Edited by J. Wrvrer 
Jones, Esq. Keeper of the ene of Printed 
Books, British Museum, F.S./ 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of each of the following Works are 
now in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Researches in Chaldea. Knights and their Days, by 





W. K. Loftus. Dr. Doran 
Memoirs of Frederick Per-| Helps’s Spanish Conquest in 
America 


thes. 
Monarchs Retired from Busi- | Manstield’s Buenos Ayres 


ness. White's Walk Through Tyrol. 
Macaulay's England, Vols. | Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Ill. and IV. Newman on Universities. 
Barry Cornwall's Dramatic! Robertson's Early Church 
Scenes. History. 


Lake’s Captivity in Russia. 
Hood's Pen and Pencil 
Sketches. 
Froude’s History of England. 
The Good Old Times.—Ivors. 
Brewster on the Stereosco; 
Crowe's Early 
Painters. 
aa s Residence in Tas- 


Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir. 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius 
Agrippa 
Hami'ton’s Travels in Africa. 
Porter's Residence in Damas- 
Flemish cus. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Sandwith's Siege of Kars. 
ma Rachel Gray 
Girihood of Catherine de’ Me- | Kathie Brande. 
Robinson's _ Biblical Re- 
searches. 
Prescott's Philip the Second. 
Vehse's Courts of Austria. 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 
Life of Richard | The Sketcher. By Rev. John 
11] {dom. Eagles. (toun. 


Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Brown- | 


a J 8 Travels in Sinai. 

Ferguson's Travels in Ame- 
rica. 

Guizot's 
Crom we! 





St. John's Sub-Alpine King- | Bothwell. By Professor Ay 
Salad for the Social. Ferny Combes. By Charlotte 
Essays, by David Masson. Chanter. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs ; and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal New 
Works as they appear. 

Single Subscription, 17. 1s. per Annum. 

Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on 

beral terms. 

A List ot Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered at greatly reduced prices 
for Cash, may be obtained on a plication. 

Cartes Epwarp Mvpir, 310, New Oxford Street, 


SECOND EDITION, 
Now ready, price ls. 
RINCE LBERT: 
WHY IS HE UNPOPULAR? 
Second Edition. 
Saunpers and Or.tey, Conduit Street. 
Sent post free to orders enclosing 12 stamps, addressed 
to the Publishers. 


‘ee PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cutxocn, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved; with a 
new Index. In 8vo. price 15s. 
A. eC. Biack, Edinburgh. 





Loneman & Co. Londen. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 17. 5s. to 15s. 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
4 DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
other Original Sources. “By Jomy “Hatt Burton, Esq. 
Advocate. 


A. &C, Bu ack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London. 





Price reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/7. 12s. 6d. r 
MYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Third Edition, in7 vols. 8vo. 

INDEXES to this and the previous editions, 5s. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London. 





In 1 very large vol. 8vo. formerly 1/. 1s. now 12s. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged by Jonn Jounsronr. Contain- 
ing all the Words in the Dictionary and Supplement, 
in 4 vols, 4to. incorporated in One Alphabet ; with the 
various Meanings and the Etymons; and embodying the 
Proverbial Sayings and a brief Description of the 
Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
A. & C, Biack, Edinburgh. LONGMAN & Co. London. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


A NARRATIVE 
PLOT. 


of the GUNPOWDER 


By Davip Jaxpine, Barrister-at-law. Post 


Il. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT, made 
SCIENCE in EARNEST; or the First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy Inculcated by the Aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Eighth Edition, entirely revised 
and enlarged, Wood-cuts. Post8vo. 9s. 

III, 


LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS ; 
or Realities of the War in the Crimea. By a Staff- 
Officer. Portrait of Lord Raglan and Plans, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of 


the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH ; Second Period. From a.p. 7 to the 
Concordat of Worms, a.p. 1122. By Rey. J. C. Ro- 
BERTSON, M.A. (750 pp.) 8vo. 18s, 


Vv. 
DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: Contributed 
to the ‘ Quarterly Review.” By Sir Fras, B. Heap, 
2 vols. Post8vo, 18s. 

VI. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 
of ENGLAND. By Lord Campsetr. Fourth, Re- 
vised, and Popular Edition, (To be completed in 10 
Monthly Volumes.) Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 63, (_Uni- 
form with Hallam’s Historical Works.) 


vil, 
HISTORY of the SCOTCH POOR- 
LAW, in Connexion with the Condition of the People. 
By Sir Grorcr Nicnoiis, K.C.B, 8vo, 12s, 
Vill. 


HISTORY of the IRISH POOR-LAW, 
in Connexion with the Condition of the People. By 
Sir Groner Nicnouis, K.C.B. 8vo. Ids, 

IX. 
NOTICES of the EARLY 
PAINTERS. By J. A. Crowr and G. B. Cavar- 
CASELLE. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. (Uniform | 
with Kiigler’s Handbooks. ) | 

x. | 
CEYLON: Past and Present. By Sir 
Grorce Barrow, Bart. With aNew Map. Post 8vo, 
6s. 

XI, 
PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. 
3LuNnT, B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Uniform with 
Blunt’s Parish Priest.) 


XII. 
SHALL and WILL; or Two Chapters 
on Future Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Epmunp Heap, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


NICOLAS’S HISTORIC PEERAGE of 
ENGLAND. Revised, Corrected, and Continued to 
the Present Time. By Wiii1am Covurrnorr, Somerset 
Herald. 8vo. 30s, 


FLEMISH 





XIII, 


XIV. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, with 
the History of Literature and Art. By Dean Lippe.e. 
With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Uniform 
with Dr. Wm. Smith's School History of Greece.) 


XV. 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; being the 
History of the Decline and Fall abridged, Incorporat- 
ing the Researches of Recent Comme ntators. By Wo. 
Smrra, LL.D. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
( Uniform with Dr. Liddell’s Rome.) 


XVI. 
THE EDUCATION of CHARACTER, 
with Hints on Moral Training. By Mrs. Exuis, Au- | 
thor of ** The Women of England.” Post 8vo, 





London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. | 


8vo. 7s. 6d. | 


Iv. Ts 


families in the English language. 


7s, 6d. | Simpxr and Co. 


TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 

i XXI. for Janvary, price 2s. 6d. Conrarns: 

LORD DALHOUSIE’S FIN ANCIAL and AN- 
NEXATION POLICY. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

THE POLITICAL DICTATORSHIP of LORD 
PALMERSTON. 

Reviews of all the New Books of the Quarter. 
London : Boswortn and Harrison, Regent Street. 
GCHOLASTIC JOURNAL, published 
Monthly, (2d.) 

The EDUCATIONAL REPOSITORY in Oxford 
Street, and the SCHOOL REGISTRY (Free) and 
DIRECTORY, should be known to all persons en- 
gaged or interested in education. Catalogues, Pro- 
grammes, and Circulars of the combined advantages 

gratis) forwarded to order. 
Wyanp and Co, School-Booksellers, Oxford Street, 
London, 


RREST OF A ROYALIST PEASANT, 
t from a Painting by F. Goodall, A.R.A. forms 
the chief Illustrs ation ; The Brook, a Tale by the Au- 
thor of “ Mr. Arle” ; A Painter’s Revenge, a Tale, by 
| Shirley Brooks ; with Papers by Dr. Doran, G. W. 
Thornbury, W. K. Kelly, Shirley Hibberd, William 
Kidd, &c. form the principal Literary features in 
No. XV. of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, price 2d. 
Weekly. Part IIL. for January, containing the Christ- 
mas Number and Supplement, richly illustrated, price 
1s. is also ready. 
London : ** National Magazine” Company, Limited ; 

and all Booksellers. 











A NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALEs. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
= GOLD for YOUNG and OLD. 
Edited by H. J. Cuortey., With 8 Illustrations, 
by W. Harvey. 

This volume, it is hoped, wiil be a welcome addition 
to our fairy literature, in which we have now na- 
turalized the exquisite whimsies of Hans Andersen, 
the strange conceits of the Brothers Grimm, and those 
| charming fancies of the Countess D’Aulnoy. 
| London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 

Street. 








APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR.—NEW AND 
IMPROVED EDITION. 
Just published, price 6s. 12mo. cloth, 

A SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the GER- 
t MAN LANGUAGE, according to Dr. Becker's 
Views ; with a Complete Course of Exercises, by H. 
Apve., German Master at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, and 
embodying a new method, 

WituiaMs and Norearr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


CHE AP EDITION OF CARLYLES WORKS. 
This day is published, in crown Svo. price 6s. Vol. I. 
of the 
— REVOLUTION : 


By Tuomas CaR.ye. 





a History. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 
yy 4es LORREQUE 
By Cuarwes Lever. 
With 8 Tllustrations by H. K. Browne. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








1 rrr price sie cloth gilt, 


| "AU LNOY'S FAIRY TALES. By 
J. R. Praxcne. With Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. This Volume contains the Original Tales on 


which M. Planché has founded most of his celebrated 
Extravaganzas, among which may be noticed, the 
Yellow Dwarf, the White Cat, Fortunio, the Bee and 
the Orange Tree, Golden Branch, the Blue Bird, the 
Fair with Golden Hair, &e. 
“Thanks to M. Planché, 
the ‘ Fairy Tales’ of the 
before us.” 
London: 


for the first time we have 

Countess D’Aulnoy set fairly 

—CHares Dickens. 

Grorce Rovutieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


On the 15th will be published, uniform with the 
Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 
eae A SAF ESSAY 
4 By Members of the University. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Plato. By John Stuart Blackie, 
of Greek in the University. 
2. Early English Life in the Drama, 
Skelton, Advocate. 
. Homeopathy. By William T 


M.A. Professor 


By John 


an 


. Gairdner, M.D. 
Xe. 
. Enfanti Perduti. By Andrew Wilson. 
. Progress of Brits r in the Mechanical Arts. By 
James Sime, M. 
. Sir William 
Jaynes, LL. 
. Scottish Ballads. by 
tary to the University. 
8. Chemical Final Causes. By George Wilson, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University. 
Edinburgh: ApAam and Cuartes Buack. London: 
LonoMAN, Brows, Green, Lonomans, & Roserrs. 


a 


a 


Thomas Spencer 


Hi: a By 
B. 


Alexander Smith, Secre- 


In 1 thick vol. the Eleventh Edition, Enlarged, 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
i Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symp- 
toms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Dis- 
with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c. 
forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. By T. J. 
Granam, M.D. Member of the Royal College ‘of Sur- 
geons of England, 

‘One object is prominently evident—the author's 


eases 5 


sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow creatures. 


To recommend a work like the present to our readers 
” 


is only to manifest a proper regard for their we Ifare.”— 


Literary Journal, 


“{ ndoubtedly the best medical work for private 
It is invaluable.”— 
Literary Times. . 
Paternoster Row; Hatcnarps, 187, 


Piccadilly; sold by all Booksellers, 


—— 
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XPOSURE of the ATTACK on LORD 
“4 COCKBURN’S 3 MEMORIALS, (Reprinted from 


the Scotsman 


SS a: Apa and Cuar ies Brack. 


Now READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &e. 
New Edition for 1857 revised, and 


enlarged, 

R. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &ce. for 1857, (Seventeenth 
Year,) includes all the Crimean Officers who are 
Knights of the Bath, the new Bishops, and all the 

latest changes. 
Wuirtaker and Co, Ave 
and all Booksellers. 


thoroughly 









Maria Lane, London ; 
Price 10s. 6¢. 





in 5 





handsomely printed by Whittingham, 


vols. large 8vo. price 2/. 2s, 
HE CONFESSIO JOHN 


Just ready, 


AMANTIS of 
GOWER, with Life by Dr. Pauli, and a Glossary. 

The Text of this Edition is founded on that pub- 
lished by Berthelette in 1582. It has been carefully 
collated with the Harleian MSS. 7184 and 3869 through- 
out, and the Stafford MS. and Harleian MS. 3490 have 
been used at the particular places where they become 
ee ance. 
ondon : 





Ber and Dapy, 186, Fleet Street. 


ALREADY ISSUED, 








Just published, price iiniis by post, 7d. | 
| 


KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYs, 
With 8 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
ALT WATER;; or the Life and Adven- 
WD tures of Neil D’Arey the Midshipman. By 
W. H. G. Kixesrox, Author of “* Peter the Whaler,” 


** Mark Seaworth,” &c. 


** A capital book for boys—it is spirited and extreme- 
ly entertaining.” — Atheneum, 
Mr. Kingston has done for the 
Reid does for the land.” — The Press. 
Guirrira and Farrasx, Corner 
Churchyard, 


sea what Mayne 


of St. Paul's 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. forming the Fifth and 
Sixth Volumes of * Tooke’s History of Prices from 
1792 to the Present Times” and comprising a full 


Index to the whole of the Six Volumes, 


|S wre of PRICES, and of the State 
of the Cireulation during the 


8vo,. 


Nine Years 
also the Subjects of the Bank 
Influx of the New Gold; the 

Sixteenth Century of the Sup- 
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Post 8vo. with 10 Plates of Plans, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE THEORY of WAR. Illustrated 
by numerous Examples from History. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Macvovca., Superintendent of Studies at 
the Royal Military College. 
London: Loxemayx, Browyx, Green, Lonomans, 
and Roperrs. 
~ JAPAN, LOOCHOO, AND POOTOO. 
Just published, with Etchings and Engravings on 
Wood from Designs by the Author, in post 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


SIGHT MONTHS’ JOURNAL of a 
Vy) VISIT to JAPAN, LOOCHOO, and POOTOO, 
By ALPRED Lavrenck Hauoran, Master R.N, 


P.R.G.S 
London : LoxcMax, Brows, Green, Lonomans, 


and Roperts. 


In quarto, price 2s. plain ; 2s, 6d. coloured, 

\AW, CAW; or the Chronicle of the 

Crows. Illustrated by J. B, 

Ewe find in the designs the most genuine fund of 
seam quaintness, observant knowledge, and keen 
feeling for nature.’’—Spectator. 

**No impartial crow could attempt to dispute the 
fidelity of the portraiture.”— Morning Post, 
Garrrrrn and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's 
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Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age . 1 3 | Algebra: Theoretical and Practical. New Edition 3 6 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
OEMS AND SONGS. 
By James M‘Dovoatt. 
Arrnvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 20, P: aternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. neat cloth, price 7s. 6a. 
uniform with ‘* Clarinda Singlehart,” &e. 
HE GOOD OLD TIMES. A Tale of 
Auvergne. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Arruvr HAL, Virtvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW SERIAL WORK BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Pablishing in Monthly Parts," (14 out,) price ls. each, 
ITTLE DORRIT. By CHarves 
4 Dickens. To be completed in 20 Parts, with 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
ILLUSTRATED NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
Just published, _ 12s. (uniform = the first,) the 
SECOND SERIES ¢ 
ICTURES of LIFE a CHARAC- 
TER. From the Collection of Mr. Punch. By 
Joun Lercu. 
—— ny and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
is day, two volumes, pc pest 8vo. 16s. 
HE. WE DDING GUESTS; or the 
Happiness of Life. By Mary C. Hume, Author 
of “The Bridesmaid,” ‘* Count Stephen,” and other 
Poems. 
_London : Joux w. _ PARKER = Son, West Strand. 








‘his day, 8vo 
gd P: APERS AND ‘CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, illustrative of the Political and Social 
State of Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession 
of the House of Hanover. Edited, with Historical In- 
troduction, Memoirs, and Notes, by J. M. Kemnie, 


London: Joun W. Parkerand Son, West Strand. 


POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 
1857. Now publishing, price 36s.; or with Map 
on rollers, coloured to show the Ten New Postal Dis- 
tricts into which London has been Divided by her Ma- 
jesty’s Postmaster-General, 2/. 2s. 
KE Ly and Co, 18 to 31, Old Boswell Court, 
St. Clement's, Strand ; and ~ Booksellers. 
Now ready, 


HE SECOND CO} (GRE ‘SS and the 
RUSSIAN CLAIM to the ISLE of SERPENTS 
and BOLGRAD. ByaC ambridge Jurist. 
AaBeiv aueivous sicily i meOcévac, 
#¥scu. Pops. 
JAMES Rimeway, 169, —- = all Booksellers. 


HRISTIANITY ~ AND “HINDUISM ; 
their Pretensions compared, and various Ques- 
tions of Indian Religion and Literature discussed 
in a Dialogue: being an Expansion of the Muir 
Essay, to which a Prize was adjudged in the year 1817, 
by the University of Cambridge. By RowLanp Wi- 
iAms, B.D. Fellow and late Tutor of King’s Colle ge, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Hebrew, Lampeter. 
Cambridge: Driaurox, Beit, and Co. London: 
Brn. and Daupy. 
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OF POEMS, 
** Let us not omit to recommend this book in its re- 
vised and sensibly improved form as one of the gift- 


books of the season.”’— Examiner. 
Davin Boever, 86, Fleet Street. 


THE CANTERBURY SET boy = MENT. 
Just published, price 4 & 
ETTERS from CANTERBU! RY, NEW 
4 ZEALAND. By Rosertr Bateman Paci, M.A, 
Archdeacon of Waimea. With a Map of the Province, 
including a considerable part of the Province of Nelson, 
by Epwarp Jo.ur, C.E 
“_Ruvixcroxs, W aterloo I Place. 





E CL [,CLECTIC REVIEW : a Critical Journal 


of British and Foreign Literature. The January 
Number contains valuable and interesting Articles on 
1. Palestine—2, The Neufchatel Question—3. Reynard 
the Fox: Middle-Age Romances—4. Dove's Logic of 
the Christian Faith—5. Burgess’s Edition of ** Kitto’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia "—6. The Scientific Results of 
1856—7. Current French Literature. Brief Notices of 
Recent Works in General Literature. Price 1s. 6d. 
Monthly. January Number begins a New Series. 
London: Warp and Co, 27, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 
OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
e ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, 
No. XXVI. for January. 
CONTENTS : 

1, On the Rates of Interest for the Use of Money in 
Ancient and Modern Times. Part I 

2. 8ome Suggestions respecting Fire Insurance Sta- 
tistics. 

3. Continuation of a Paper on a Method of Distri- 
buting the Surplus among the Assured in a Life 
Assurance Company. 

4. A Formula for expressing the Decrement of Hu- 
man Life. 

Foreign Intelligence.—Correspondence, &c. 

London: CHarues and Epwin Layron, 150, Fleet 

Street. 


“On the Ist January, No. V. New Series, price 3s. 
OURNAL of Ps¥ CHOLOGICAL ME - 


e DICINE. Edited by Forses Winstow, M.D. 
D.C.L, 


- 


Prolonged Shower-Baths in the Treatment of 
the Insane. 

Professor Ferrier’s New Scottish Philosophy. 

Autobiography of the Insane. 

The Belgian Lunatic Asylums and the Insane 
Colony of Gheal. 

Philosophical Medicine. 

- Mental Labour; its Effects upon the Blood. 

Insanity of George III, 

6 eo wo ae in » = Ann pemamaaes of Insanity. 

b siological Psychology. 
10. Case of Mr. Millar. _ 

London: Jonx Cuvurcuiti, New Burlington Street, 
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THE STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS 
of the EYE. Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, By Spencer Tuomson, M.D. 
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EFFECTIVE PRIMARY INSTRUC- 
TION. The only sure road to Success in the Read- 
ing-room, Library, and Institutes for Secondary 
Instruction. By Ricnarp Dawes, A.M. Dean of 
Hereford. [In a few days. 


COMMON THINGS MADE PLAIN: 


a Lesson-Book on Subjects Familiar to Every-Day 
Life. By James Menzies. [Nearly ready. 


CHRISTIANITY and OUR ZRA. 


By the Rev. Grorore GiiriLtan, Author of ‘* The 
Bards of the Bible.” (Immediately. 


TIME and FAITH. An Inquiry into the 


Data of Ecclesiastical History. 


FERNS, BRITISH and EXOTIC. 
E. 3. Lows, Esq. F.R.A.S. F.G.S. Xe. &e. 
lume I. 50 Plates, Lis. 


HALF-YEARLY COURSE of ENG- 


2 vols. Svo. 15s. 


By 
Vo- 


LISH HISTORY. Three Lessons per Week. By 
Ricuarp Brrnery. 18mo. ls. 
THE VALE of CEDARS: 2 Story of 


Spain in the Fifteenth Century. By Gracr Acuinar,. 
New and Illustrated Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


SELF and SELF-SACRIFICE; or 


Nelly’s Story. By Anna Liste, Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of the AQUARIUM. By 
Sumiey Hisserv, Profusely Llustrated, 12mo. 
3s. 6d, 

THE CAT, its History and Diseases. By 


the Honourable Lady Cust. 
sion, to Professor Owen, 


Dedicated, by permis- 
12mo. ls. 


HOW to EMIGRATE; or the British 


Colonists. By W. H. G. Krxasrox. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


NIGHT and the SOUL: a Dramatic 


Poem. By Sranyan Bice. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON-BOOK: or 
the Common Things of the Sea-Coast. By H. G. 
Apams. 18mo. ls, 6d. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD 
FOWLS. Illustrated with 60 coloured Plates. By 
Brveriey R. Morris, 4to. half-morocco elegant, 
2/. 5s. 


DRAWING from OBJECTS. 
Linear Drawing. By Hannan Borrtoy, 
Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 


LYDIA: 


TON CROSLAND. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for Schools 


and Workmen. By Horace Grant. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS on the PHENOMENA of 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE. Edited by the Dean of 
Hererorp. 12mo, 2s, 


THE PRECEPTOR’S MANUAL of 
QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in ARITHME- 
TIC. For Collective Teaching, or for the Examina- 
tion of Classes; with the Answers arranged in 
Columns; forming a complete Key to nearly 40,000 
Questions in the usual Course of Slate and Mental 
Arithmetic. By Ricnarp C, Driver. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


Lessons on 
With 240 


a Woman’s Book. By Mrs, N 


Feap. 6s. 


VEW- 


THE PUPIL’S CARD, in connexion with 


the above, from which all the Exercises are Formed. 
Price 6s. 6d. per hundred. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCL— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num- 
ber must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 3d, 
and BILLS for insertion by the 5th rnsTanr. 
50, —— Street, London, 
Jan. 1, 1857. 


1) DINBU ; GH REVIEW, No. CCX1IT.— 

4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BIL LS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers IMMEDIATELY. 

London : Loyeman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 


Wes STMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 
XXI. Janxvary 1857. Price 6s. 

. Worldliness 

Young. 


CONTENTS = 
and Other-Worldliness : 

. Capabilities and Disabilities of Women. 

. English Law: its Oppression and Confusion. 

. State of Parties in Italy since 1848. 

Revision of the English Bible. 

. Herat and the Persian War. 

. Boiling Water. 

. The Mysteries of Cefalonia. 

Contemporary Literature : 1. Theology and Philosophy 
—2. Politics and Education—3. Science—4. History, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Joux Cuarpman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand, 


ust published, price 5s. 
N ATION AL REVIE W, 
I CONTENTS : 
1. William Wordsworth. 
. The Relations of Religion to Art. 
3. Balzac en Pantoufles. By Léon Gozlan. 
4. Mr. Spurgeon and his P opularity. 
Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of Ger- 
many. 
The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 
The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Companies in 
France, 
8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 
9. The Slave Empire of the West. 
10. Books suitable for Reading Socicties. 
Cuarman and Hart, 193, Piccadilly. 


ew Number for January, now ready, price Ls. 
ONTHL Y REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

CONTENTS : 

Letters of Henrietta Maria. 

Isabel, Crewe Rise, and Hinchbrook. 

Life in Ancient India. 

William Wordsworth. 

The Wreck of the Golden Mary. 

The Soulages Collection. 

The Persian Question and the Jimes. 

Notices of Books. 

London: Joun Mrrcene cy, Publisher to the Queen, 
33, Old Bond Stre et. 
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Ge NTLE MAN’S M AGAZINE AND 
Li HISTORICAL REVIEW, 

By Syivanus Urnan, Gent. Price 2s, 6d. Monthly. 

The Number for Jaxsvany Conrarys: 1. Autobio- 
graphy of Sylvanus Urban—2. The History and Anti- 
quities of Boston Illustrated—3. The House of Com- 
mons in I857—4. Joan of Are—5. Kansas—6. Virgil Ll- 
lustrated by Shakspere—7. The National Gallery—8. 
Recently Repealed Statutes—9. Worcestershire MSS. 
at Hagley—10. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban— 
11. Robinson’s Further Researches in the Holy Land 
—1lz. Historical and Miscellancous Reviews—13, Anti- 
quarian Researches—li. ‘The Monthly Intelligencer— 
15, Obituary, &e. 

London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 377, Strand. 


| Mpeg NEW PHIL OSOPHIC ‘AL 
4 JOURNAL, for Janvany 1857, price 6s, 
Contains: Louis K. Daaon the Tribual Government 
of the Ruder Nations—Camille Darest on the Animal- 
cules which give a Red Colour to the Sea—W. Crowder 
on the Average Composition of the Rosedale, Whitby, 
and Cleveland Ironstones—E. Hull on the Basalts of 
the Giant’s Causeway, County Antrim—Prof. G, Wil- 
son on the Physical Sciences which form the Basis of 
Technology— PD. R. Rankin on the Structure and Habits 
of the Slow Worm—Professor Goodsir (1) on the Mor- 
phological Relations of the Nervous Systems in the 
Anulose and Vertebrate Types of Organization ; (2) On 
the Morphological Constitution of the Skeleton of the 
Vertebrate Head ; (3) On the Morphelogical Constitu- 
tion of Limbs. 
Edinburgh : 





A. and C. Brack. London: LonomMan 


and Co. 


AB -JOURNAL, for January, 
2s. 6d. Conrains : 

The Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, illustrated. 

Botany as Applied to the Arts by C. 
trated. 

The Crystal Palace, 
trated. 

Visits to Private 
Bicknell, Esq. 

Talk of Pictures and the 
Traveller. 

Applications of Machinery to Art-Manufacture, 
by R. Hunt, F.R.S. 





price 


Dresser, illus- 
by the Rev. C. Boutell, illus- 
Galleries: the Collection of E. 


Painters, by an Old 


British Artists, their Style and Character: W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A 
“The Turner Collection "; “The Art-Treasures 


Exhibition at Manchester”; ‘* The Soulage Collec- 
tion”; ** Alnwick Castle and its Decorations”; ** The 
Architectural Museum,” &c. &e. 

The Royal Pictures are: ** Charity,” by Van Eycken, 
and * St. Mark’s: the Bucentaur,”’ by Canaletto. The 


Engraved Sculpture is ‘* The Bust of the Queen,” by 
J. Durham. 
Vinrvx and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London; and all 


Booksellers. 
Now ready, ART-JOURNAL for 1856, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 








London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 32 0, Strand, in ‘the 
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BOOKS. 


BOSWELL’S TEMPLE,* 
Tur discovery of these lifelong letters of James Boswell to his 
very intimate friend the Reverend J, W. Temple, is one of the 
strangest stories ever yet prefixed either to the real or the fic- 
titious, 

“A few years ago, a clergyman having occasion to buy some small 
articles at the shop of Madame Noel at Boulogne, observed that the paper 
in which they were wrapped was the fragment of an English letter. Upon 
inspection, a date and some names were discovered; and further investiga- 
tion proved that the piece of paper in question was part of a correspondence, 
earried on nearly a century before, between the biographer of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and his early friend the Reverend William Johnson Temple. On 
making inquiry, it was ascertained that this piece of paper had been taken 
from a large parcel recently purchased from a hawker, who was in the habit 
of passing through Boulogne once or twice a year for the purpose of sup- 
plying the different shops with paper. Beyond this no further information 
could be obtained. The whole contents of the parcel were immediately se- 
cured. The majority of the letters bear the London and Devon post-marks, 
and are franked by well-known names of that period.” 

An equal mystery attaches to the editor, whose name if pub- 
lished might be a voucher. Nor does there seem any reason for 
his suppression. A better-edited book is rarely met with. Indeed, 
this volume is less the Letters than the Life of Boswell. By an 
arrangement of the chapters into periods, introducing the letters, 
and slightly filling up the intervals of time between, a very good 
biography is produccd—as good, in fact, as could be produced un- 
less by an intimate of the man. 

Neither is there any conceivable motive for imposition: but in 
reality, imitation of Bozzy is impossible—* none but himself can 
be his parallel.” If we strip Macaulay’s hyperbolical ‘‘ character” 
of Boswell of all that is Macaulayish, it will still remain a mon- 
strous exaggeration. A man could neither have formed nor re- 
tained the acquaintance, if not the friends, that Boswell did, who 
had been so utterly mean and contemptible as the essayist paints 
him. Nor could a man who had been so ineffably foolish have 
written the biography he did, especially as it was done upon a 
principle which he thus lays down in a letter to his friend Temple. 

“ Mason’s Life of Gray is excellent, because it is interspersed with letters 
which show us the mav. His Life of Whitehead is not a life at all, for 
there is neither a letter nor a saying from first to last. Iam absolutely cer- 
tain that my mode of biography, which gives not only a Aistory of John- 
son's visible progress through the world, and of his publications, but a eéew 
of his mind in his letters and conversations, is the most perfect that can be 
conceived, and will be more of a life than any work that has ever yet ap- 
peared,”” 

Within certain limits, Boswell’s judgment was sound enough ; 
his style was clear and vivid; nor did he want a something ap- 
proaching to pathos. He contrived to mar the effect of these 
qualities by the same want of reticence that exposed him to un- 
bounded ridicule for social follies, and to censure for his immo- 
rality. Thus, when life was waning, and his mind was depressed 
by the death of his wife, the failure of his hopes, and more than 
all by the constitutional result of his excesses in wine and women, 
he writes thus gloomily to Temple. 

“Your kindness to me fairly makes me shed tears. Alas! I fear that 
my constitutional melancholy, which returns in such dismal fits, and is now 
aggravated by the loss of my valuable wife, must prevent me from any per- 
manent felicity in this life. 1 snatch gratifications, but have no comfort, at 
least very little; yet your encouraging letters make me think at times that 
I may yet, by God’s blessing, attain to a portion of happiness, such as phi- 
losophy and religion concur in assuring us that this state of progressive 
being allows. I get bad rest in the night, and then I brood over all my 
complaints,—the sickly mind, which I have had from my early years; the 
disappointment of my hopes of success in life ; the irrevocable separation be- 
tween me and that excellent woman, who was my cousin, my friend, and 
my wife; the embarrassment of my affairs ; the disadvantage to my children 
in having so wretched a futher; nay, the want of absolute certainty of 
being happy after death, the sure prospect of which is frightful. No more 
of this! 


LETTERS TO 


* Wednesday, 6th April. 

“ Thus far I wrote on Saturday; when, fecling myself unhappy and rest- 
less, I sallied out with intention to go to the play.” 

Here is bathos with a vengeance. Many men have had recourse 
to worse excitements than the theatres as then exhibited, when 
depressed by gloom or affliction ; but few would bring Heraclitan 
egal and the playhouse into such close conjunction. None 
mt Bozzy would couple eyen the theatre of Garrick with medi- 
tations on death and futurity. In addition to want of reticence, 
some charitable allowance should be made for the frailty not only 
of his age, but of the human race. Allowances have to be made 
for the weaknesses or faults of the most intimate friends. Nay, 
in the dearest connexions, perhaps worse than such things have 
to be overlooked or pardoned. Family affection and friendship 
may suppress them. But when the fair-minded biographer 
discovers them, it is one of the hardest tasks to exhibit 

* Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Rererend J, W. Temple. Now first 
ee the Original MSS, With an Introduction and Notes, Published by 

entley, 
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Bos- 
well might make this allowance for a friend, but not for himself, 
No mortal ever so completely exhibited his mind ‘in puris 
naturalibus””—and a mind sui generis in its inordinate vanity, 
its buoyant self-sufficiency, its pious theories, and its wish to find 
philosophical reasons for the violation of the moral laws which the 
man was continually indulging in. 

His leading follics as shown in conduct or behaviour have been 
condensed by Macaulay into a vigorous paragraph, and others 
are preserved in print. The letters in the work before us deal 
with mind and character ; although many refer to doings—and 
some very naughty doings the recorder infuses himself into 
his report: «a large part of them consist of sentiments, pro- 
jects, aspirations, feclings, and the like. Beyond their exhi- 
bition of character, the personal part of the letters have not 





much value ; but we think they bring out a quality of Bos- 
well which was highly useful to him in Johnson’s Sesmaaties. He 
seems to have had, within the range of his mind, a strong pos- 
session cf the present, whether in life or in idea, and a vivid sense 
of the actual. Whatever the value of his conceptions may be, 
' they are clearly and characteristically expressed ; whatever the 
real importance of the passing event, he threw himself wholly 
| into it. Nor must his sustained industry be omitted. Many 
men perhaps could write as good a life of as good a talker if 
' they would go through the same drudgery. Strip Boswell’s 
| Johnson of what is rather reminiscences than biography, and you 
| have an average * life.” 
| Perhaps it was this vivid sense of the present that was a main 
cause of his follies and his vices. He could not resist the plea- 
sure before him. There is no doubt that his religious feelings, 
though utterly ridiculous when contrasted with his conduct, or 
with reason, (we speak of his undisguised bigotry towards other 
persuasions,) were sincere so far as they went. 

Mr. Temple, to whom these letters were addressed, was a 
clergyman of the Chureh of England, who ultimately obtained a 
living in Cornwall, where he settled with his family. If his 
name is known at all, it is known for his character of Gray, 
quoted by Mason, and afterwards by Johnson in the Lives of the 
Poets. He published some works, but the editor of this volume 
cannot find one even at the British Muscum. If the reader of 
these letters judges of what is suppressed by what is printed, he 
will be apt to consider the Reverend Mr, Temple a rather loose 
fish for a divine. But much allowance should be made for the 
age—look to the periodicals, or to the broader dramatic pieces of 
the day. The “parson” of a century ago was not the pattern 
man of our time. Mr. Temple, moreover, appears to have been a 
certain kind of spiritual director to Bozzy. The moral diseases 
were exposed for treatment, though the prescriptions were not at- 
tended to. 

The letters extend, with frequent intervals, over the whole of 
what is really lite. They begin in 1758, when Boswell was 
eighteen, and continue till he could write no longer. Of course 
the predominant subject is Bozzy himself: his amours and his 
various matrimonial projects oeeupy a large portion of the whole ; 
then his worldly schemes, his quarrels with his father, his repent- 
ances and resolutions to amend, and his meditations upon this 
world and the next. Of the worser part of Boswell’s life, his first 
appearance in London touches the key-note of the whole, Here 
is his own account of himself at twenty-one, apparently written 
in reply to some admonition. 

**Tndeed, my dear Temple, you wrong me; you are, and ever shall be, 

dear to Boswell, who reckons himself bighly honoured by an intimacy with 
Mr. Temple, and, while he comforts himself with that, can calmly smile at 
the attacks of envy or of malevolence, I find that you have had a very dis- 
agreeable account of my conduct for some time by post. I flatter myself 
that the apologetic epistle, which I wrote you lately, may have put matters 
in a more favourable light. 1 grant you that my behaviour has not been 
entirely as it ought to be. A young fellow whose happiness was always 
centred in London, who had at least got there, and had ome to taste its 
delights, who had got his mind filled with the most gay ideas, getting into 
the Guards, being about Court, enjoying the happiness of the beau 
monde and the company of men of genius, in short, everything that he could 
wish,—consider this poor fellow hauled away to the town of Edinburgh, 
obliged to conform to every Scotch custom or be laughed at, ‘ Will you hae 
some jeel? oh fie! oh fie!’ his flighty imagination quite cramped, and he 
obliged to study Corpus Juris Civilis, and live in his father’s striet family,— 
is there any wonder, sir, that the unlucky dog should be somewhat fretful ? 
Yoke a Newmurket courser to a dung-cart, and I'll lay my life on’t he'll 
either caper and kick most contuntntie, or be as stupid and restive as 
an old, battered post-horse. Not one in a hundred can understand this : 
you do, 
" Your insinuation about my being indelicate in the choice of my female 
friends, I must own, surprises me a good deal. Pray, what is the meaning 
of it?* .... Ifthere is anything more serious couched under your ad- 
monition, please to inform me: I will surely clear it up.” 

There is a rather long-continued story of Bozzy’s amour with a 
married woman at Edinburgh; which might seem to be the 





> “ The writer here enters upon detailed, but not very satisfactory extenuations 
of his conduct: into which it is not at all desirable to follow him,” 
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source of some of his conversations with Dr. Johnson, one of 


which the Doctor closed with the remark, ‘‘ This lady of yours, 
sir, seems very well fitted for a brothel.” There are indications 
of some similar affairs, and a full account of several matrimonial 
adventures, which, if pursned in a more decorous way, are ani- 
mated by a similar spirit. In sooth the repetition gets somewhat 
tiresome, though it is perhaps better that the volume should stand 
as it does, There are other topics than himself, though he is 
conspicuous as the writer; notices of passing occurrences, and 
of characters more or less celebrated. Here is David Hume at 

Edinburgh in the summer of 1775, limned as nicely as anything 

in the Life. ; 

**Since I came down I have seen Mr. David Hume several times. I 
know you love to hear little anecdotes of him, so I shall endeavour to cull 
as many as I can. I first saw him one forenoon that I called on him: he 
had Macpherson’s History before him, and he said it was the worst style he 
had ever read, and that Macpherson had written his two volumes in quarto 
in six weeks ; he said he himself did not like to continue the History of 
England further down, because we have not yet had access to papers suf- 
ficient to let us know, with authenticity, the state of affairs; pe it was 
disagreeable to write history which afterwards might be proved not to be 
true. He spoke highly of the ‘ Histoire Philosophique et Politique,’ and I 
wondered to find him excuse very easily the author of that book for trans- 
lating long passages from English writers without quoting them, but just 
ingrafting the passages into his text; he said there are about fifteen pages 
translated from his History: but he complained of one mistake. He has 
mentioned that the clergy carried their claim of tithes to so strange an ex- 
cess that they insisted to have a tenth of the gain of courtesans; the 
Frenchman, mistaking courtesans for cowrtisans (courtiers) in his own lan- 
guage, makes the tenth to be of the gains ‘ de ceux qui avaient des emplois 
ala Cour.’ This, said David very justly, takes the salt from the observa- 
tion. He says Abbé Raynal cannot have written that book himself; the 
eloquence must have been borrowed: he is, said he, a dull man in con- 
versation ; that, however, is not a certain rule for judging that a man can- 
not write well; but he has written ill; his ‘ Histoire du Parlement d’An- 
gleterre’ is very ill written. He says, when he was at Paris, Abbé Raynal 
was making collections for a work on America, and he supposed the mate- 
rials have been supplied by him. 

“On Wednesday last I dined at Sir Alexander Dick’s; where we had the 
Wyvill family, a M. de Septehénes, a very young Parisian, introduced to 
me in London by Mr. Burke, and who brought letters to me and some 
others here from Sir John Pringle, and was also recommended by M. Buf- 
fon. Mr. Hume was there too. Wyvill was glad to meet with him, as he 
had never seen him before. He said Mr, Pitt [Chatham] was an instance 
that in this country cloquence alone, without any other talents or fortune, 
will raise a man to the highest office. On Thursday I supped at Mr. Hume’s; 
where we had the young Pa n, Lord Kames, and Dr. Robertson; an 
elegant supper—three sorts of ice-creams. What think you of the Northern 
Epicurus style? I can recolleet no conversation. Our writers here are 
really not prompt on all occasions, as those of London. 

“On Saturday, the Parisian and Mr. Hume and some gentlemen supped 

with me. No fruit that night either. But the word fruit makes me recol- 
leet that Hume said Burke’s speech on Reconciliation with the Colonies 
which I lent to him, had a great deal of flower, a great deal of leaf, and a 
little fruit. 
_ “Yesterday [met Mr. Hume at Lord Kames’s, in the forenoon. He said 
it was all over in America: we cor/d not subdue the colonists, and another 
gun should not be fired, were it not for deceney’s sake ; he meant in order 
to keep up an appearance of power. But I think the lives of our fellow 
subjects should not be thrown away for such decency. He said we may do 
very well without America; and he was for withdrawing our troops alto- 
gether and letting the Canadians fall upon our colonists. I do not think he 
makes our right to tax at all clear. He says there will in all probability be 
a change of the Ministry soon; which he regrets. Oh, Sonal, while they 
change so often, how does one feel an ambition to have a share in the great 
department! but I fear my wish to be a man of consequence in the state is 
much like some of your ambitious sallies. 

“Mr, Hume and Lord Kames joined in attacking Dr. Johnson to an ab- 
surd pitch. Mr. Hume said he would give me half-a-crown for every page 
of his Dictionary in which he could not find an absurdity, if I would give 
him half-a-crown for every page in which he did not find one: he talked se 
insolently, really, that I calmly determined to be at him; so 1 repeated, by 
way of telling that Dr. Johnson cov/d be touched, the admirable passage in 
your letter, how the Ministry had set him to write in a way that they 
* could not ask even their infidel pensioner Hume to write.’ Upon honour, 
Idid not give the least hint from whom I had the letter. When Hume 
asked if it was from an American, I said, No, it was from an English gen- 
tleman. ‘ Would a gentleman write so?’ said he. In short, Davy was 
finely punished for his treatment of my revered friend; and he deserved it 
richly, both for his petulance to so great a character and for his talking so 
before me (!).”’ 

The interest attached to Boswell’s name arises solely from his 
Johnson's Life, and any particulars respecting it are weleome. 
This was the labour of revisal and verification after the work 
was written. 

** My apology for not coming to you, as I fully intended and wished, is 
really a sufficient one; for the revision of my ‘ Life of Johnson ’ by so acute 
and knowing a critic as Mr, Malone is of most essential consequence, 
especially as he is Johnsonianissimus ; and, as he is to hasten to Evelend as 
soon as his Shakspere is fairly published, I must avail myself of him now. 
His hospitality and my other invitations, and particularly my attendance at 
Lord Lonsdale’s, have lost us many evenings: but I reckon that a third of 
the work is settled, so that I shall get to press very soon. You cannot 
imagine what labour, what oe ape ye what vexation T have endured in ar- 
ranging a prodigious multiplicity of materials, in supplying omissions, in 
searching for papers, buried in different masses, and all this besides the ex- 
ertion of composing and polishing: many 2 time have I thought of giving 
it up. However, though I shall be uneasily sensible of its many deticien- 
cies, it will certainly be to the world a very valuable and peculiar volume 
of biography.” E 

According to Boswell’s own account, the latter years of his life 
were passed in comparative penury. After quitting the Edinburgh 
and not succeeding at the London bar, (which was not, indeed, 
likely at his time of life,) failing to get into Parliament for Scotch 
county or English borough, and being ill-used, as he thinks, if not 
deceived, by Dundas and Pitt and other patrons, he was reduced 
to 350/. a year. In those days that sum was probably equiva- 
lent to 500/, now. Boswell’s mode of calculation, if ‘generally 











men. The rent of Auchinleck was 1600/, a year; “but, deduct- 
ing annuities, interest of debts, and expenses absolutely necessary 
at Auchinleck, I have but about 850/. to spend. I reckon my five 
children at 500/, a year. You see what I have to spend.” His 
gloomy inward feclings were probably of a less exaggerated kind 
when they occurred, which perhaps was only on occasions of phy- 
sical exhaustion. ‘To draw any warning from his life would be 
useless: James Boswell could not have been other than he was. 
The moral it illustrates is that of excesses. With stamina for 
eighty, he died at fifty-five ; and from the glimpses in this volume 
it seems to have been a peaey painful deathbed, since for 
aught that appears Bozzy’s mental confidence did not fail him 
at the cl i this gloomy scene one thing stands out credits’, ; 
amid the chances and changes of life—his adherence to the friend 
of his youth. The last thing he attempted was to write to 
Temple. 

*** My dear Temple—I would fain write to ae in my own hand, but really 
cannot. [These words, which are hardly legible, and ogee the last 
poor Boswell ever wrote, afford the clearest evidence of his utter physical 
prostration.}] Alas, my friend, what a state is this! My son James is to 
write for me what remains of this letter, and I am to dictate. The pain 
which continued for so many weeks was very severe indeed, and when it 
went off I thought myself quite well; but I soon felt a conviction that I 
was by no means as I should be—so exceedingly weak, as my miserable 
attempt to write to you afforded a full proof. All then that can be said is, 
that I must wait with patience. 

+ ¢ But, O my friend, how strange is it that, at this very time of my illness, 
you and Miss Tempie should have been in such a dangerous state. Much 
occasion for thankfulness is there that it has not been worse with you. Pray 
write, or make somebody write, frequently. I feel myself a good deal 
stronger today, notwithstanding the scrawl. God bless you, my dear Tem- 
ple! LIever am your old and affectionate friend, here and I trust here- 
after, James Boswe.t.’ 

“To this letter the following lines from his son James are appended— 

** * Postscript. , 

“ ¢ Dear Sir—You will find by the foregoing, the whole of which was die- 
tated by my father, that he is ignorant of the dangerous situation in which 
he was, and, I am sorry to say, still continues to be. Yesterday and today 
he has been somewhat better ; and we trust that the nourishment which he 
is now able to take, and his strong constitution, will support him through. 

“*T remain, with respect, James BoswELL junior.’”’ 

Thus ends “this strange eventful history.” 

** London, 19th May 1795. 

*** My dear Sir—I_ have now the painful task of informing you that my 
dear brother expired this morning at two o'clock : we have both lost a kind, 
affectionate friend, and I shall never have such another. He has suffered a 
greai deal during his illness, which has lasted five weeks, but not much in 
his last moments. May God Almighty have mercy upon his soul, and re- 
ceive him into his heavenly kingdom! He is to be buried at Auchinleck, 
for which place his sons will set out in two or three days. They and his two 
eldest daughters have behaved in the most affectionate, exemplary manner, 
during his confinement. They all desire to be kindly remembered to you and 
Miss ‘lemple, and beg your sympathy on this melancholy occasion, 

“*T am, my dear Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 
“ «T, D. Boswe.t.’ 

“The remains of Boswell were removed to Auchinleck to be interred. On 
his coffin-plate was inscribed his name, the date of his death, (May 19th, 
1795,) and his age, fifty-five years.” 

HALLORAN’S CHINA, LOOCHOO, AND JAPAN,* 
Mr. Haxtoran is a naval veteran, who has kept a journal of his 
thirty years’ observations and adventures in foreign parts. The 
volume before us contains an eight-months account of what he 
noted during some service at the Chinese ports of Shanghae and 
Ningpo, a visit to Loochoo to assist a stranded merchant-vessel, a 
kind of small spying voyage to Japan, and a final call at the island 
of Pootoo. The freshness of the subjects he thought might be ae- 
ceptable to the reading public: nor was he, we think, mistaken. 
His observations are not very profound, nor were the services on 
which he was engaged eventful; but the field is to a great ex- 
tent new; his position and his sojourn at some of the places 
gave him opportunities of remarking many things ; and he has 
always the daily work and adventures of the service. The book 
opens “in medias res,” like an epic or a drama, A wrecked 
skipper appears suddenly on board as day is closing, with an order 
from the captain, who was lodging on shore, to get ready for 
sea, that they may sail to the rescue of the good ship Henry and 
Elizabeth. In reading of the spirit and promptitude displayed, the 
mind exults at belonging to a country where a vessel of war instant- 
ly puts to sea on a task of toil and risk to help a merchant-ship. 
‘Great nation ! gallant tars!” one is ready to exclaim, when the 
humblest skipper receives from her Majesty’s navy attention like 
this. Unluckily, the dream is dissipated at the close by the word 
“salvage”: the skipper, too, refused to do what was right, and 
drove his rescuers to the Admiralty Court. Yet if payment was 
. . ee,” . ai 

to be made for such a service, it was certainly deserved. The 
vessel could not be got off; but this is a day’s work. 

“The following day, the wind not permitting us to sail, I was sent on 
board of her once more to save anything I could ; and, after five hours’ hard 
work, succeeded in getting the windlass (which was a very valuable one) 
into the long-boat, and manned her with four of the barque’s crew. The wind 
having shifted to the Southward, blowing a fresh gale, with every a 
ance of bad weather, I was very anxious to get the boat off as — <ly as 
possible, and therefore sent our pinnace to tow her; but the two boats had 
not left me an hour befere they cast off the tow-rope, and the long-boat be- 
coming unmanageable in the short cross sea, she foundered with the wind- 
lass in her ; but, providentially, her crew were picked up by the pinnace. 
‘By this time the weather had become so bad that I was obliged to reeall 
the pinnace ; and at three p.m. embarked with my party in her, and finally 
bade adieu to the Elizabeth and Henry. We had a large rg of 
broken iron and other stores in the boat, more than the half of w hich I was 
obliged to heave overboard ; and it was with much difficulty that, after a pull 
of above four hours against a strong gale and through a most terrific sea, 
* Wae Yang Jin: Eight Months’ Journal kept on board one of her Majesty’s 
Sloops of War during visits to Loochoo, Japan, and Pootoo. By Alfred Laurence 
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which I expected every moment would have swamped us, we at length sue- 
ceeded in reaching our ship: but when we got alongside of her our danger 
was far from over, for she was pitching and rolling so heavily, that had it 
not been for the coolness and steadiness of the boat's crew, the pinnace must 
have been knocked to ay and every soul lost, as the darkness would 
have prevented the possi vility of saving life in such weather,”’ 

The question of missionaries is not a very easy one to settle, 
where the government—that is, for all international purposes, 
the nation—is unwilling to receive them. Yet persons who ob- 
ject to war, as a general rule, seem to have no sort of objection to 
compel a country to receive heralds of peace and good-will to the 
sound of trumpet and drum. The English Government does not 
adopt this idea as a principle, but it allows its officers to use a 
species of moral force that with weak states answers pretty much 
the same purpose; though how the mere residence of this mis- 
sionary at Loochoo could effect any useful object, seems diffi- 
cult to conjecture. 

“ After remaining here for a quarter of an hour, waiting for the appear- 
ance of the Governor, our captain determined to proceed to the missionary’s 
house and receive him there, sending at the same time a message to the 
effect that he should not return to his ship until he (the Governor) had paid 
his respects. 

“We found Mr, Bethleen’s family, consisting of a wife and three chil- 
dren, residing in a temple or josshouse, close outside of which was a police- 
station, where officers were kept day and night, nominally to protect him, 
but obviously to watch his proceedings; and so jealous were they of his 
making himself at all acquainted with the country, that they aan not al- 
low him to procure provisions or any other articles but through these spies 
of the Government; thus confining his family and himself as little better 
than prisoners.”’ 

A great point with the Loochoo authorities was to induce the 
commander of her Majesty’s ship to remove Mr. Bethleen ; but, 
instead of complying, he gave a lecture on the comity of nations. 

The vessel in which Mr. Halloran sailed visited Japan before 
the great American expedition. The object of the visit is not 
very clear, unless it was to make a survey of certain ports. This 
was accomplished, to the manifest terror of a mandarin. 

* Our commander sent his card (written in Japanese characters on red 
paper) to his Highness the Governor of Jeddo: but he returned it, saying 
it was against the law to hold communication with foreigners; that they 
would send us water, fire-wood, vegetables, and fowls, if we required them, 
and then, as we should have received all that we could desire, we must go 
away. In the afternoon, the commander, wishing me to sound the bay, 
mentioned the subject to the head mandarin, who had just come on board ; 
and he, being jealous of my landing, insisted on going with me. Indeed, I 
was not sorry to have him, as ! had to pull within the range of several forts, 
some of which would very probably have fired on the boat had not one of 
their own officers been in it. 

““ Accordingly, I started at one p.m. in the second gig with my two- 
sworded companion and « well-armed crew, and attended by the interpreter 
Otto. I first landed on some rocks, called Aska-Sima or Seal Island, about 
a mile and a half from the ship, and procured a base-line by measuring the 
angle subtended by the brig’s mainmast. Here I took a round of angles 
and several sets of sights for determining the longitude ; my worthy manda- 
rin friend looking on with undisguised wonder, and, | taney, firmly be- 
lieving that I was performing some diabolical act of conjuration which was 
to bring destruction to the whole of the Japanese empire. 

‘Trembling with fear and alarm, he entreated me to return on board ; 
assuring me, as well by signs as through the interpreter, that should the 
Emperor hear that he had sanctioned my proceedings, he would infallibly 
lose his head. I continued, however, sounding and taking bearings until 
near sunset; and by the time I returned on board at about six p.m. my 
poor companion was nearly frightened to death, lying along the stern-sheets 
of the boat, sobbing and moaning most piteously. On reaching the deck, he 
turned to me, and, as well as he could speak for tears, assured me that the 
Emperor would politely request him to rip up his own bowels, or send an 
invitation for his head without his body, as soon as we were gone. But after 
drinking a glass or two of cherry-brandy, he appeared to forget his troubles, 
and I doubt not will live many years, to boast of having been the first Ja- 
panese mandarin who ever went out surveying.” “& 

There are some remarks on the Chinese religion, and a good 
many descriptions of their ceremonies, on which last Mr. Hallo- 
ran 1s a better authority than on matters of theology. He picked 
up a little information respecting the religion of the Japanese ; 
but, coming through a very imperfect medium, it is not of much 
account. Of their honesty he can speak more conclusively ; and 
if the visitors were average specimens, that perhaps is a valid 
reason for their non-intercourse with strangers. Such abstinence 
would not be shown among the Celestials, or many “outside 
barbarians.” 

** In personal appearance, the Japanese are fair, and have a pleasing ex- 


pression of countenance ; and their urbanity and kindness to strangers, as | 


well as to each other, is very remarkable. During the time we were in 
their ports, although our decks were daily erowded with them, I never saw 
the smallest expression of annoyance or bad temper; and whenever any- 
thing that was likely to be curious or interesting to them was pointed out 
to their notice, instead of pushing and crowding to get a sight of it, as the 
English would do under similar cireumstances, each man seemed most 
anxious to oceupy as small a space of room, and to impede his neighbour's 
view of the object, whatever it might be, as little as possible. In short, 
they appear to be naturally a kind-hearted and polite people. Dr. Ainslie, 
in his report to Sir Stamford Raffles, states that the Japanese females 
mix freely in society, and are under none of the restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese on the ladies of the ‘ Flowery Land’; but though several of the 
fair sex are said to have gone on board the Morrison, not one favoured us 
with a visit, although hundreds of men were continually on our decks. It 
may readily be supposed that the numbers coming in and going out of the 
ship would give an easy opportunity to any one of them, so disposed, to steal 
such small articles as he might take a fancy to; but, much to their credit, 
not a single instance of even an attempt at theft cecurred while they were 
with us.” 

WILLIAMSON’S MEMORIALS OF THE FAMILY." 
THeEsE Memorials are the result of a fecling which connects in 
some mysterious manner the glory of a fellow townsman with 
ourselves, 


WATT 


Memorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, and Derelopment of the 
Genius of James Watt. By George Williamson, Esq., late Perp tual President of 
the Watt Club of Greenock, Printed for the Watt Club, by Thomas Constable. 
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The late “ perpetual President of the Watt Club of 


| which prevailed, and which is shown by instances. 
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Greenock ” felt so much veneration for the distinguished towns- 
man who gave a name to his Club, that he devoted a portion of 
his life to the collection of information connected with James 
Watt, his family and ancestors; but he died before finishing his 
task, His son undertook the completion, the Club the publica- 
tion; and a very handsome volume they have produced. There 
are two portraits of Watt, a portrait of Papin and his “digester,” 
curious maps, views, and models, besides several fac-similes of 
letters, &. The Queen’s critical coup-d’eil selected the true 
point of praise, when she commanded Sir Charles Grey to write 
to “ John Gray, Esq.” the Seeretary of the Club, that “* Her 
Majesty cannot but admire the manner in which this volume is 
got up.” 

The literature is less remarkable. The leading outlines of 
James Watt's life, the extent of his discoveries, and the nature 
of his character, had been exhibited by men like Arago and 
Brougham, The details unsupplied by these and other biographers 
had been furnished by Mr. Muirhead’s elaborate ‘* Memoirs and 
Correspondence,” with a fulness which left little for anybody else. 
Mr. Williamson’s additions to the life are chiefly contained in 
letters relating to private matters or to local affairs—as the 
foundation of a scientific library at Greenock; and these would 
appear to have been privately printed in 1840, ‘The author 
hunted up several topographical particulars relating to James 
Watt’s actual, probable, or possible haunts in boyhood, but very 
little that throws light upon his character or circumstances, 

There is somewhat fresher information as to his ancestors. The 
pedigree can go no higher than the great-great-grandfather of 
James. Of him nothing is known beyond that he was killed in 
the fight that ensued in 1644 on Montrose’s advance upon Aber- 
deen. From the subsequent religious principles of his family, it 
is inferred that he was on the side of the Parliament. The grand- 
father was denounced in 1683, as a “ disorderly schoolmaster, who 
had not taken the test” (prescribed by the act of the Scottish Par- 
liament of 1681), He was then residing at Crawfordsdyke, a little 
town in the parish of Greenock; and as Thomas Crawford, the 
feudal superior of the town, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners to enforce the test, ‘*‘ Thomas Watt, it is feared, took the 
oath,’’ to preserve his place and his livelihood. Ile appears to 
have been a man of some acquirements, especially in mathema- 
ties ; and he became “ bailie of the barony ’—a species of magis- 
trate not greatly differing from our stewards of the manor if the 
English lord had had the Seottish heritable jurisdiction, The 
name of the mathematician appears frequently on the barony re- 
cords, but the matters in dispute were not momentous. 

** 20th November 1697.—It being complained that seall wt. in [several 
within] the toun keips hens to yr. neighbours prejudice, Thairfor it is 
statut and ordained yt. in all tyme comeing if any persons keip hens, and 
they doe prejudice to any neighbour, that the owner sall mak up the 
damnage attour lyable in fourtic shilling fofies quoties. This act extends to 
all sorts of taim foules * Tuo, WATT. 

“ Winn, Campers, Clr. 





‘ ‘ ‘ 

* Crawfordsdyke, 2ist Nov. 1698.—It is statut ordained, yt. in 
caise any horses, as, or mair, be found wt’'in any mans inclosed ground or 
yeard that the owner yrof is not onlie to pay for the skaith done but lyke- 
ways fourtie shilling scots foties quotics ; as also, that heirafter if there 
be any hens upon thatch houses or yeards, that the owners of the house or 
yeard justlie shoot the same attour the former fyi 


ind 


‘James TArELZEOR,” 
**Complains the pror.-fiseall on James Taylor, merchant in Crawfords- 
dyke yt. qr. on this instant day the sd. James did set upon, bruise, and 
wound the sd. Robert Caddel to the effusion of his blood, qch is a manifest 
contempt of the laws and breach of the peace, and yrfore the sd, James 
ought to be severely punisht for the terror of others to prevent. the lyke in 
tyme cuming. 
** The defender confesses the lybel as to the batterie, but denies the blood, 
* James TaiLzourn,”’ 
‘The Baylie discerns the defender to make payment of tive pounds Seots 
money, or find caution for the same. 
Watt. 


* THOMA 
* Avex. Park, Clk.”’ 

Thomas Watt had two sons, who lived to man’s estate. John, 
the elder, died early : he appears to have been bred as a surveyor, 
and ‘*made a large sheet-map of the river Clyde,” which was 
published by his nephew, a brother of the great inventor, 
James, the father of the world’s James Watt, was a shipbuilder, 
and followed various cognate trades, At time he seems to 
have attained comparative opulence, but subsequently to have 
reverses of fortune. He filled the oflice of Bailie of 
Greenock. Longevity was a characteristic of the family. ‘ The 
Professor of the Mathematics,” as he called himself, died in 1734, 
aged about ninety-five years according to the register, ninety-two 
according to his tombstone. The father of James died in 1782, 
aged eighty-four; James Watt himself lived to about the same 
age—born in 1736, died in 1819. 

These leading points in the family history are told with a mi- 
nuteness almost tedious. They are overlaid by digressional re- 
marks, as well as by matter connected with the municipal life and 
doings of the time, and the commercial progress of Seotland, The 
most striking point is the amount of solid information and re- 
spectable ability existing in Scotland through the latter part of 
the seventeenth century and a large portion of the eighteenth, on 
stipends miserably small according to the ideas of these days, It 
is hardly conceivable, in fact, except on the principle of very low 
rents, very cheap living, and the last contined to the substantials 
of life. The most curious point is the Doric plainness of manners 
Here isa 
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clergyman’s family with which James Watt the elder was ac- 
quainted. 
“*Up to the time of the excellent incumbent’s death—a period of thirty 
pe minister’s family and Mr. Watt’s had been very near neigh- 
urs, and the several members of both in daily and familiar intercourse. 
A good feeling and friendship of so long a standing was not likely to be 
easily broken up. We find it, accordingly, outlasting nearly a century 
more, terminating only in the death of the last survivor of the once plea- 
sant and intellectual circle. Mrs. Shaw died in 1815, after forty-seven 
years of widowhood, three of her daughters having survived her. On ocea- 
sion of his visits to his native town, the distinguished mechanician was 
wont to invite these amiable and accomplished ladies to dine with him at 
the inn where he put up; and it may be easily imagined that the pleasant- 
ness of old reminiscences was not a little enhanced by the excellent sense of 
the elder sisters, as well as enlivened by the ready and sparkling wit of the 
younger of the two, Margaret, better known during her life as Miss Peggy. 
fr. Watt's last visit to Greenock was in 1816. Margaret, the last of the 
minister’s family, died in April 1852, in the ninetieth year of her age. 
**Miss Margaret, with maidenly coyness, managed to her last hour to 
keep her age a profound secret. Even ‘considerably after she had arrived at 
such a period of life as made it evident that she had passed at least the 
*threescore years and ten,’ a point on the attainment of which it is not 
often that the few so favoured are careful to conceal the fact, she parried 
every inquiry on the point, however indirectly made, with the address of a 
girl just passing her teens. The dislike to revelations of this kind she 
seems to have inherited from her vencrable mother, of whom an illustrative 
anecdote is recorded. The late Dr. Scott, for many years the respected in- 
cumbent of the new parish of Greenock, was in the practice of visiting Mrs. 
Shaw’s family, and of introducing to those amiable and accomplished ladies 
such of his clerical brethren as preached for him. On one of these visits, a 
venerable minister thus introduced, having in the course of conversation, 
designedly or casually, made some allusion to the subject of ‘ages,’ glancing 
perhaps at Mrs. Shaw’s two unmarried daughters, Agnes and Margaret, the 
old lady spiritedly — by a quotation from Allan Ramsay's Gentle 


Shepherd, * Never ev’ her auld that wants a man.’ 
JANUARY MAGAZINES." 

Fraser opens the New Year with a collection of papers un- 
usually varied, fresh, and vivacious. Dip in anywhere and you 
are almost sure to find either amusement or instruction or both. 
The last place in the world where one might hope to meet with 
mirth would be a paper on “ Ticket-of-leave.” Yet a writer in 
Fraser is grimly merry on the subject, and even finds in trans- 
portation itself an element of bitter jollity. Here is a sweeping 
if not altogether discriminating condemnation of what is called 
‘the ticket-of-leave system.” 

“We will venture to say, that there was no experienced practical man— 
no man who knows how difficult it is for a convict to reform and take his 
place as a good citizen, if he is inclined to do so—who did not at once see 
that this system must be a failure, followed by the worst consequences. 
With a preventive Continental police, such as we hope never to see in Eng- 
land, such a system might work; here it is impossible. But ours is a pre- 
ventive police, as we have heard it said. It is no such thing ; and with our 
institutions it cannot be. It may prevent the trundling of hoops on the 
see ey and the pedestrian sale of oranges, but it does not prevent the 

urglary or the murder. A foreigner once said to us—‘ I don’t understand 
your police. Our police-officers know all the forgats and bad characters, and 
pounce upon them before they commit their projected crime. Yours wait 
till the house is robbed or the murder committed before they apprehend the 
criminal ; and when they have got the offender, he has every chance of 
escape. You have no regularly-appointed public prosecutor ; Ae has gene- 
rally astute legal advocates ; and if he has not, officials, whose duty it is to 
pursue criminals, furnish him with one.’ Thisis but too true ; and the only 
answer was, that he did not understand our Anglo-Saxon trim—that such a 
police would doubtless be more protective than ours, but that such a protec- 
tion as his in his own country would be purchased at the expense of our 
liberties. And here lies the danger. The public is aware that most if not 
every one of the ticket-of-leave men whe have spread the reign of terror 
in this well-lighted and crowded metropolis, are in the black list of the 
police, and wants to know why they are not taken up.” 

The writer’s remedy is the ordinary one—to find a proper place 








“ For the Queen to send her thieves to.”’ 

Passing over a charming paper on ‘‘' Tuscan Proverbs,” and an | 
instructive summary of American politics, entitled ‘‘ The Triumph | 
of Barbarism, by a New Yorker,” turn to quite a new field— 
farming in Asia Minor. The writer of this paper gives a simple 
narrative of a visit to a farm near Smyrna, the property of a Mr, | 
B 


’ 





“ The farm of Arab-Tchiftilick was purchased by the father of the pre- 
sent proprietor, fifteen years ago, for 1000/. It contains about ten thousand 
acres, four thousand of which are now in cultivation. There are two vil- | 
lages on the estate, one on the South and the other on the North side of a 

romontory ; the population of the two together is about fifteen hundred. 

he village on the North side is the more flourishing, on account of its posi- | 
tion, it being situated on the shores of the Bay of Ali-Agha. * * * * The 
road from Smyrna to Arab-Tchiftilick is nearly a level all the way. In the 
Northern village are large stone stores capable of containing fifty thousand 
bushels of wheat; there is also a good stone wharf and a strong wooden pier. 
The houses in the village are now built of mud; but a new village is being 
planned, in which the buildings will be of stone, which is plentiful ; and in 
afew years there will bea flourishing town. The inhabitants are all Greeks ; | 
the kavasses or guards, ten in number, only being Turks. There is also a 
Turkish customhouse-ofticer, for the Government of the Suitan levies an 
export-duty of nine per cent. This amounts here to about 300/. per annum. 
The number of acres in cultivation is—wheat, 1500; barley, 500; vines, 
100 ; garden crops, 2100. The land is cropped every alternate year. Of 
live stock there are—sheep, 4000 ; cattle, (horned,) 400; horses, 200. The | 
land produces about eighteen bushels of corn per acre. The land is let in | 
small farms of 30, 60, and 90 acres, for corn or barley; and half the corre- | 
sponding number of acres for garden produce. The seed is given by the 
landlord, who receives one-half of the produce in kind; one-tenth in kind 
is paid to the Government as a land-tax. The average price of wheat is 
3s. 6d. a bushel.” 

A farm of thirty acres produces 144/, 10s.; of this sum 72/. 
goes to the landlord, 7/. 4s. to the Government, and 65/, to the 
farmer. A farm of ninety acres yields a profit of 1567. 10s, 

‘** Sheep are taken upon the following terms. The owner gives the sheep 

* Fraser’s Magazine, No. 325. Published by Parker and Son. | 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 495. Published by Blackwood and Sons. | 


and grazing-ground, receiving twenty-five per cent in cash on the value of 
the sheep yearly. The farmer is bound to return an equal number of sheep 
at the expiration of the contract. Wool averages 4¢. per pound in grease, 
The average price of a flock of sheep is 10s, a head. The male lambs are 
sent to the butcher, and fetch on an average 7s. a head at five months old, 
The ewes are milked; the sheep are penned at night. One acre is consi- 
dered sufficient to feed a sheep. Mixed herds of eattle average 25s. a head ; 
the general weight is from three to four ewt. The price of butcher’s meat 
is 2d. per lb. Mr. B—— has expended a large sum on his property; in- 
deed, nearly all the revenues derived therefrom for the last ten years. In 
the Southern village he has built a handsome Greek church, capable of 
containing four hundred persons, at a cost of 2500/7. He has also esta- 
blished schools in the villages. The police costs 3007. per annum. So far 
as I was able to judge from the short period I remained at Arab-Tchiftilick, 
the villagers appeared to be in a more prosperous condition than that of any 
of the labouring classes I have yet scen in this or in any other country, with 
the exception perhaps of New South Wales. The requirements of the people 
are few; drunkenness is a crime but little known; their food consists 
mostly of olives and bread. The situation of the villages is very picturesque 
and healthy ; the population is rapidly increasing. The land in cultivation 
increases every year; and Mr. B—— has just apportioned about one hun- 
dred acres for the purpose of making vineyards, for which he takes no rental 
for tive years. The village has a priest and doctor, but no lawyer. The 
intendant arranges small disputes; graver cases are referred to Mr. B . 
who settles them on the occasion of his periodical visits; and if I can judge 
from his decisions in gencral by those given on the occasion of my visit, | 
should say they were satisfactory to all, as both parties appeared to go away 
contented. It is needless to add that Mr. B—— is beloved by his tenantry. 
The rentals of the estate are now between 20007. and 30007, a year.”’ 

The writer recommends farming in Asia Minor, if not too ex- 
pensively conducted, as a speculation sure to lead to the realiza- 
tion of handsome profits. He denies that ‘there is no security 
for life or property in Asia Minor”; and is of opinion that ‘“ the 
Eastern problem is only to be worked out by the introduction of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 





Blackwood puts on the prophet’s robe, and in an article of wide 
scope, ** European Polities,” deduces a striking view of the po- 
litical future of Europe from the tendencies of the present. In 
assuming the prophet’s mantle, the writer lays aside party dis- 
tinctions ; and in treating of the contingencies that may beset 
Great Britain, he passes beyond the bounds of Queen Victoria’s 
dominions, and includes the leading elements of action and pro- 
gress throughout the world. He desires more especially to show 
the Peace party of this country—the only country that has a Peace 
party—what elements of strife are contending in Europe, what 
chances there are of collision, not only in the vexed question of 
the ‘nationalities,’ but in the conquering and colonizing 
operations of France, England, and Russia. Thus, France tends 
to the Isthmus of Suez by North Africa, Russia by Persia and the 
Valley of the Euphrates, while England is virtually master of the 
route and must remain so. 

** We have spoken of the wondrous expansion of the Anglo-Saxons—those 
lords of the sea, and colonizers of ultra-oceanic regions. The Russian 
empire will play a similar but less marvellous part by land. It will yet 
wage a desperate war of principles with Western peg od but its grand and 
lasting, because territorial triumphs, await it in the East. Destined to be 
kept in cheek by the dense populations of an equal race in Europe, its desire 
for territorial expansion will find full vent in the vast regions of the Asiatic 
continent, thinly peopled by races which cannot contend on equal terms 
with the European. . . . . 

‘The Russians dream of one day dictating the terms of peace to us at 
Calcutta. But the British and Museovite powers will have come into col- 
lision in another quarter of Asia before their battalions can meet in mortal 
strife on the banks of the Indus. The peninsula of Syria is the key to the 
British possessions in the East. Moreover, in the future it will be the most 
important commercial position in the whole world, It is towards this region 
that Russia will in the first instance seek to make her way. The hosts now 
assembling on the shores of the Caspian are not so much designed to measure 
swords with the British in Affghanistan, as to consolidate Russian intluence 
and power in Persia, in order to secure a basis for future operations. The 
Russian Government is the most patient and wary in the world. It rarely 
misses its game by springing at it too soon. Having consolidated its power 
in Persia, and influenced the Kurdish tribes of Anatolia, it will then press 
down into the valley of the Euphrates, and measure its strength with us in 


| right good earnest. . . 


** Thus again are we brought back to the frontiers of Syria. Starting from 
most opposite points, the march of extra-European conquest is bringing 
Russia, France, and Britain, into contact on that most important of all 
regions, the great Isthmus of the Old World, The necessity of speedy com- 
munication with our Indian empire—and with our Australasian colonies, 
destined to become a most puissant confederacy of states—renders it indis- 
pensable that Great Britain secure to herself a passage either across Egypt 
or Syria. And yet this portion of the earth is the very point towards which 
both Russia and France are advancing as the goal of their expansion, It is 
the cynosure of their extra-European policy.” 

This paper, which though last in the number may be called 
the leading article of Blackwood, presents an able summary of 
the probable causes of international coutention which lie between 
us and the dream of that millennium universal peace. The ad- 
vice addressed to England at the close is expressed in the maxim 
of Cromwell—* Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 

Among the other articles is an elaborate defence of a much- 
abused public servant—“ Routine”; in treating which, the au- 
thor would have been more successful if he had been more sue- 
cinct. He throws the blame for recent and present shortcomings 
on the men, rather than the system—the living instruments, not 
the dead forms. The moral is, that proper men could be found 
for all departments if we had a stanc - of selection sufticiently 
high, and if we gave the “ proper encouragement” in the shape 
of pay. Not very new, by the way. Another of the more no- 
ticeable articles is one that concerns the lovers of nature, and 
bears the title of *‘ New Facts and Old Fancies about Sea Ane- 
mones.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 





Tur publishers are beginning the year oddly enough. Except Dr. 
Doran’s account of the Monarchs who have, willingly or unwillingly, 
retired into private life,—and a goodly if not an interesting number of 
them there are !—the books are of a kind which seldom furnish much for 
newspaper critics, however important their religious nature and objects 
may render them in themselves. Mr. Maurice publishes a volume of 
Sermons on St. John. Having vainly tried to write a commentary, 
these discourses are, its substitute ; commentary being, we think, under- 
stood in the sense of a broad application of St. John’s character and 
doctrines to Christian life. The volume of selected Sermons, to which 
Mr. Kingsley has contributed a preface, where its author points out the 
manner in which genuine Christianity works into and subdues the addi- 
tions of Rome, is a translation from the works of John Tauler of Stras- 
urg. He was a famous preacher of the fourteenth century, whose 
works have come down to us in scattered manuscripts from the notes 
of his admirers. The volume externally exhibits the conventional cha- 
racteristics of Tauler’s age. Mr. Hardwick’s “ Christ and other Masters” 
is the continuation of a comparison of Christianity with other religions : 
in the present part he travels to a country that is now exciting the atten- 
tion of religious archwologists—India. 

Monarchs Retired from Business, By Dr. Doran, Author of “* Knights and 
their Days,” &c. In two volumes. 

The Gospel of St. John : a Series of Discourses, by Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler, of Strasbourg ; 
with twenty-five of his Sermons (temp. 1340).’ Translated from the German, 
with additional Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, by Susanna Winkworth, 
Translator of ** Theologia Germanica”; and a Preface by the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley and Canon of Middleham. 

Christ and other Masters : an Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Paral- 
lelisms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the 
Ancient World; with special reference to prevailing Difficulties and Ob- 
jections. By Charles Hardwick, M.A., Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge. Part Il. Religions of India. 


The following books are of a kind which not only their writers but 
some of their readers might think of greater importance than they are. 
The truth is, value depends on rarity: if gold were as plentiful as copper 
it would be worth no more than copper. A form of composition, a style, 
a manner of thinking, and even thoughts themselves, if all of a sort to 
be imitated, soon become sickening; nor does the original regain his 
true place till the echoes are dead and forgotten. Such was the case 
with Pope ; such is perhaps to some degree the case with Byron. Not 
that we mean these writers have any sort of relation to gold, to Pope, or 
to Byron, even in the lowest degree. 

** Autumnal Leaves,” by L. Maria Child, is an American importation 
of tales, sketches, and poetry, the like of which has been done hundreds 
or thousands of times already on similar themes; for it is only “ The 
Kansas Emigrants” that have even geographical novelty. “ Sketches” 
by Curio is another book of the same stamp, with even less pretension. 
It is a series of essays and characters, written in the style which Theo- 
phrastus made famous two thousand years ago, and which has since been 
so hacknied that even Butler and La Bruyére seem stale. 

Had Mr. Timbs’s “ Curiosities of History” been compiled in the 
sixteenth century, when books were scarce and literature of any sort 
confined to the learned, it would have become a famous work : it is now 
a curious collection of historical facts and anecdotes—useful, or at all 
events curious, to a large class of humble readers. ‘‘ Ocean Gardens ” 
derives its character from its getting-up, and its pretty though somewhat 
staring coloured plates. The information relating to the aquarium is 
for the most part well known, 

Autumnal Leaves: Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme, By L. Maria 
Child. 

Sketches. By Cwio. 

Curiosities of History; with New Lights: a Book for Old and Young. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of “* Things not generally Known,” &c. 

Ocean Gardens: the History of the Marine Aquarium, and the best methods 
now adopted tor its establishment and preservation. By H. Noel Humphreys, 
Author of * British Butterflies and their Transformations.” 

Drawingroom Charades, for Acting. By C. Warren Adams, Esq., Author of 
** Randall Vaughan,” Xe. 

Reading without Tears: or a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read, By the Au- 
thor of ** Peep of Day,” Xe. 

Episodes in the War-Life of a Soldier, By Calder Campbell, Author 
of “The Three Trials of Loide.”—The subject matter of this volume 
chiefly consists of stirring incidents in connexion with Indian service or 
ficld-sports, and poctry (or at least verses) on a variety of themes. The 
tales and adventures are full of movement and the interest which at- 
taches to action; but the whole is of a melodramatic kind—Indian 
landscapes, buildings, men, costumes; while the modes of thought and 
style of expression are essentially European. This disposition to rely 
upon the gaud and exaggeration of the theatre seems to us carried into 
the domains of natural history. There are several snake stories, where 
the poisonous snake is represented as co//ing round its victim. 

*“*T had no great reason to be alarmed, for I saw not a man, but a monkey 
—one of those long-iegged, brown monkeys, with white-streaked faces, that 
abound amongst these heights, and which, probably little less startled than 
myself, receded as I advanced, jabbering its dissatisfaction at my intrusion. 
At the foot of the peepul tree, throwing up its rich white petals, that shed 
around a sweet but sickening odour, grew a magniticent plant of the datura : 
and as I stooped to pluck it, a rustle in the underwood beyond, followed by 
an acute, sharp scream, which I aseribed to my friend the monkey, arrested 
my hand. I had judged correctly ; but I had underrated the number of my 
early companions. With a spring that brought it almost to my feet, making 
me in my turn retreat, the monkey lav moaning, and, as I thought, violently 
convulsed among the grass; nor did | at the moment perceive, what indeed 
I discovered with a degree of horror, that round its body was twisted a gor- 
geously-spotted snake—the cobra di capello! I wish I could describe the 
aiseol contortions of the monkey, as, writhing beneath the straining 
coils of the reptile, it rolled on the grass in vain efforts to rid itself of its 
deadly assailant. The piteous gaze of its eyes, as they wistfully looked up 
into my face, was eloquent with a summons for help which I was by no 
means inclined to resist. Whether the snake had bitten it or not, I could 
not guess, for it seemed to me as if it were merely playing with the animal 
—that fatal game which the cat plays with the mouse!” 








pelled to repeat their attacks, they are soon helpless, for their poison is 
quickly exhausted and slowly reproduced. Even reptiles that kill by 
compression only crush by “ twisting” after death. The boa constrictor 
kills by a single fold. Mr. Campbell’s notions of natural history seem 
drawn from the print-shops, and the ateliers of men who never saw a 
snake—even in a menagerie, discerningly. 

A Practical Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By 
Léon Contanseau, !Professor of the French Language at Addiscombe 
Military College.—This appears upon the first glance over it to be a 
model for a portable dictionary. It is in small octavo; contains rather 
more than 500 pages, on good paper, but not too thick; so that the 
volume is compact in every sense. Although the words are very closely 
packed—for there is an immense number in a small space—the choice of 
type is excellently adapted to setting forth the original word, its several 
relations and explanations, with perfect distinctness; and reference is 
peculiarly easy—the eye glances over the page without hinder- 
ance, and fastens upon the word at once. The volume, however, 
contains improvements. It comprises all the new words intro- 
duced into both languages, such as ‘‘ photograph,” “ stereoscope,” 
‘*potichomanie.”” A part of the packing is effected by an ingenious use 
of figures and other signs to indicate the peculiar acceptation of words. 
Specimens of the most prominent idioms and familiar phrases are thrown 
in; and irregular verbs are worked out, so as to save trouble and 
mistake. We have glanced over the dictionary to test some of the more 
ordinary defects, especially erroneous spelling ; and we find that it 
stands this test well. The oldfashioned spelling seems to be corrected ; 
we do not, for example, find “ bonhommie” but “ bonhomie,” in the 
modern fashion. 

Fairy Gold for Young and Old. From the French of Savinier La- 
pointe. Edited by Henry F. Chorley.—Eighteen tales, French in 
their incidents and spirit, light and lively in their treatment. They 
were in part undertaken by their workman-author at the ~— of Bé- 
ranger, and Mr. Chorley indorses the great poet's praise. They form a 
nice little volume. 


A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By the Rev. T. Wadding- 
ham, M.A.—An clementary treatise intended as a separate school or 
college book on Conic Sections, “ at once sutticiently simple to be placed 
in the hands of the student immediately after Euclid, and sufficiently 
complete to give him a knowledge of their principal properties before 
taking up the subject in an analytical form.” 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall open the new year with a capital volume 
for the season—the whole of the Christmas books of our friend Titmarsh 
comprised in a handy volume, and yet of a size that looks well upon the 
table. ‘The same publishers begin a new popular and cheap edition of 
Carlyle’s works; of which the first volume, neat and full, with a rather 
too small type but a great quantity of matter, commences with that mag- 
num opus the French Revolution. Mr. Jardine has recast and rewritten 
for Mr. Murray, with considerable additions, his well-known and popu- 
lar account of the Gunpowder Plot. ‘ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags,” 
is an American reprint. It is a series of lectures on American settlement, 
by an all but blind minister, who has struggled from four years old 
through the difficulties incident to such a position, The man is more 
remarkable than his book. ‘ The Descriptive Essays” of Sir Francis 
B. Head are a reprint, in two handsome volumes, of the articles he has 
contributed to the Quarterly Review. 

Descriptive Essays contributed to the Quarterly Rev iew. 
Head, Bart. In two volumes. 

Christmas Books-—-Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. Our Street. Dr. Birch. By W. M. 
Thackeray, With Illustrations by the Author. New edition, in one volume, 

The French Revolution ; a Wistory, in three parts—I, The Bastile; Il. The 
Constitution; LIL. The Guillotine. By Thomas Carlyle. In two volumes, 
Volume I. 

A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Ty David Jardine, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

The Rifle, Are, and Saddlebags, and other Lectures, By William Henry Mil- 
burn. With a Preface, including a Life of the Author, by the Reverend T, 
Binney. 

The Home School ; or Hints on Home Education. By Norman Macleod, Min- 
ister of Barony Parish, Glasgow, Cheap edition. 

Christian Consolation ; or Discourses on the Reliefs afforded by the Gospel, 
under different States and Trials of the Christian Life. By Daniel Moore, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Camden District, Camberwell, and Tuesday Morn- 
ing Leeturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. Second edition, 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

Rifle Practice. By Lieut.-Col, John Jacob, C.B., of the Bombay Artillery, 
Commandant of the Seinde Irregular Horse, &c. &c. Third edition, 

The London and Provincial Medical Directory. 1857. 

Who's Who in 1857. Edited by C, H. Oakes, M.A. Dedicated by permission 
to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. Ninth year. 


By Sir Francis B, 


Fine Arts. 


MEMOIRS OF REYNOLDS.* 


It is somewhat late in the day for a Life of Reynolds written from the 
literary point of view, with elaborate disquisitions on his art and works, 
his character and powers, and the broad circumstances of his carcer. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it is even yet too early for a life of him 
final and complete; in which all existing materials should be combined 
and fused, all details assume their proper relative importance, and dis- 
quisition, advocacy, or censure, pass into the calm and abiding verdict of 
posterity. 
Mr. Cotton’s work is neither of these things. It is essentially a book 
of materials. The plain facts are stated in plain detail; the critical 
views are collected from past writers, professional or critical ; family and 
friendly records have been consulted; and diaries, letters, papers, and 
miscellaneous entries, many of them unpublished, are reproduced. 
The author, when he himself appears, deals not in new or striking 
views, or in the large and stately method of treatment which 
expands and modifies the reader’s conception of the subject as a whole, 
but in correction, qualification, or confirmation, of what has been pre- 
viously advanced. He does not aim at throwing a broad illumination 
* Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. Gleanings from his Diary, Unpublished 


Manuscripts, and from other Sources, By William Cotton JM.A., of the University 
of Oxford, Edited by John Burnet, F.R.S., Author of * Practical Hints on Paint- 





Surely serpents that kill by poison dart, bite, and withdraw: if com- 


ing,” &. Published by Longmans and by Colnaghi, 
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over the entire surface which lies before his survey, but rather at giving 
additional light upon points here and there, so as to assist investigation, 
without presenting its perfect distilled essence, or superseding it. In 
the painter's language, bis book is a study for a picture, and not the pic- 
ture itself. 

It is seldom at the present day that one meets with a book upon one 
of those themes which dillettantism dabbles with and enthusiasm dilates 
upon, written with such an absence of attempt at literary effect or pa- 
rade of sentiment and authorship. It is all plain sailing throughout. 
One might be willing to dispense with a detail here and there, an ex- 
tract, a piece of catalogue work, or a citation; but there is no book- 
making. ‘The writer sinks the manner in the matter, and tells his story 
in the first words he finds, without adornment or exaggeration; and, 
though no one would recur to the volume as a specimen of compo- 
sition or art, many may feel a refreshment in its straightforward sim- 
plicity, in these days of writing about and about a subject, when no 
opportunity is lost for description, digression, or speculation, and an 
author uses his theme as a peg to hang his own dirty linen upon in the 
face of the public. 

We are not called upon on the present occasion to enter into any ana- 
lysis of the gifts or weaknesses of Reynolds ; his magical colour and ma- 
nipulation, his spontaneous living expression, his faulty drawing, his 
principles of art, or the range of his subjects. We may, however, pro- 
test en passant against any countenance which may be y Aree from his 
practice for the sacrifice of truth of likeness in portrait-art to abstract 
beauty. The portrait-painter is justified—indeed required by the true 
principles of art—to present his sitter in the most advantageous aspect 
compatible with his characteristic idiosyncracy of mind and body, and to 
employ any accessory means of beauty which he can add with appro- 
priateness ; but beyond this he cannot go without substituting vain fal- 
lacy to valuable truth, and abusing his own gifts of perception and ima- 
gination. Intentional flattery, in whatever form or degree, is inex- 
cusable. Such a statement as this can only be regarded as a grave im- 
putation on the art of Reynolds— 

“No representations of female character have surpassed in sweetness and 
beauty the portraits of Reynolds; but there appears to have been some 
truth in the remark that this was accomplished greatly at the expense of 
likeness. Hoppner, who was himself distinguished for the beauty with 
which he endowed the female form, remarked, that even to him it was a 
matter of surprise that Reynolds could send home portraits with so little 
resemblance to the originals.” 

Into the painter’s character Mr. Cotton's book affords no fresh insight. 
His serenity, self-restraint, and steadiness of purpose, were known al- 
ready. For aught Mr. Cotton shows, he never knew a passion, an in- 
ward conflict, or a remorse. His diligent observation and clearheaded- 
ness come out in the manuscript materials; rather, however, as a gene- 
ral habit of mind than in particular instances. 

Failing as it does to lend itself to any broad view of Reynolds's career, 
the quality of the book is best exhibited by a glance at its individual con- 
tents. After some account of Reynolds's native town, Plympton in 
Devonshire, where he was born in 1723, we are introduced to his family, 
and especially his placid absent-minded father, the Reverend Samuel 
Reynolds, master of the Plympton Grammar-School. ‘The Jesuits’ Per- 
spective, Catt’s Emblems, and Richardson’s Theory of Painting, were 
favourite books of the painter’s boyhood. The father’s letters relative to 
Joshua's study under the fashionable portrait-painter Hudson are new, 
and throw some new light on the relations of the master and pupil. Then 
come extracts from Reynolds’s private pocket-books, written when he 
was set up on his own account and in flourishing practice. On the 7th 
March 1761, he enumerates seven sitters in seven consecutive hours; he 
had had one hundred and twenty within the preceding year. But the 
entries in the pocket-books are scareely ever more than merely the names 
of the sitters, with the days and hours appointed ; or, when the painter 
was taking his rare holidays, such jottings as ‘September 7th 1770, 
five o'clock, set out for Devonshire ; 8th, dined with Lord Pembroke, lay 
at Blandford; 9th (Sunday), Dorchester, fine prospect; Bridport, Ax- 
minster,”—and so on. The pictures which he exhibited year by year 
from 1760, when the first public exhibition by a body of British artists 
was opened in London, are duly chronicled by Mr. Cotton; who gives 
from the Royal Academy catalogues, purchased by Mr. Sheepshanks from 
the sale at Strawberry Hill, the notes of Horace Walpole; laconic, and 
neither in themselves nor from the connoisseurship of their writer worth 
much at this time of day. The period when Sir Joshua's sight began to 
fail in 1789, and the circumstances of his calm death in 1792, are illus- 
trated in letters from his niece, Miss Palmer. The closing chapters con- 
tain details of the sales of his collections of art, and of his own works 
from time to time; extracts from his miscellaneous manuscripts; and ob- 
servations, reproduced from Sir Charles Eastlake, Haydon, Burnet, and 
others, on his style and experiments in execution: to which are added 
some additional notes and extracts in an appendix. This is the account 
of the manuscripts— 

** A great number of manuscripts in Sir Joshua’s handwriting came into 
the possession of the Reverend John Palmer, and are now the property of 
his son, R. L. Palmer, Esq. Besides a complete copy of the Travels in 
Flanders, made by an amanuensis and corrected for the press by Sir Joshua 
himself, there are said to be at least 2000 sheets of composition, mostly 
foolscap. Some of the subjects are continuous for several pages; others 
being only loose memoranda, and obversations to be considered as materials : 
they are contained in a general cover, marked ‘Sketehes by Sir J. KR.’ One 
pareel is marked ‘ Analogy.’ Others are marked ‘ Reason,’ * Mode,’ ‘ Pre- 
face to Flemish Tour,’ ‘ Vatican,’ ‘ Discourses not used,’ * Sketehes for the 
Discourses on Painting, by Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ * Part of the Ninth Dis- 
course.’ There are others headed ‘ Self,’ * Method of Study,’ * Colouring,’ 
* Michael Angelo,’ &c. &e.”’ 

The parcel marked “Self” sounds tempting; but the extracts given 
from it are not of very special weight, and most of them had been pre- 
viously made public by Malone, only altered in combination and phrase- 
ology. 

We add a triad of anecdotes ; the third at any rate not new, but always 
worth repeating. The second is not the only one which shows how much 
store Reynolds set upon his election as Mayor of his native Plympton : 
the first is an amusing trait of what the French call a ‘ Meess Anglaise.” 
Among the pictures which Reynolds sent to the exhibition of 1771 was 

‘A Girl Reading.—The portrait of his favourite niece (‘Theophila Palmer) 
reading Clarissa ; whieh Walpole has marked charming. It is in the pos- 
session of the family of the late John Gwatkin, Esq. Miss Palmer was 
twelve years old when this portrait was taken; and seeing it described in 


the catalogue as a ‘ girl reading,’ 
said a young lady reading.’ 

“Sir Joshua commemorated the fact of his having been Mayor of Plymp- 
ton in a Latin inscription, which he inserted on the back of his own por- 
trait, painted for the Grand Duke’s Gallery, at Florence, in the following 
terms—‘ Nec non oppidi natalis, dicti Plimpton, Comitatu Devon, Prefectus, 
Justiciarius, morumque censor.’ This portrait has been engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by Chas. Townley, ° a ae 

‘This unfinished look which some of Reynolds’s pictures had when they 
were first sent home caused occasional disappointment; and it is said that 
Lord Holland when he received his portrait, could not help remarking that 
it had been hastily executed; and, making some demur about the price, 
asked Reynolds how long he had been painting it. The offended artist replied, 
* All my life, my Lord.’ ” : 

The following is the major part of one section of “a jeu d’esprit written 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds to illustrate a remark which he had made, ‘ that 
Dr. Johnson considered Garrick as his property, and would never suffer 
any one to praise or abuse him but himself.’” In this first section, it 
will be seen, Johnson is made to abuse Garrick in opposition to Reynolds ; 
in the second, he praises him in opposition to Gibbon. 

“*R. [talked once to our friend Garrick upon this subject, [Free Will] ; 
but I remember we could make nothing of it. 

“J. O noble pair! : 

‘““R. Garrick was a clever fellow, Dr. J.; Garrick, take him altogether, 
was certainly a very great man. 

‘J. Garrick, sir, may be a great man in your opinion, as far as I know, 
but he was not so in mine : little things are great to little men. 

*“*R. L have heard you say, Dr. Johnson 

“J. Sir, you never heard me say that David Garrick was a great man : 
you may have heard me say that Garrick was a good repeater of other men’s 
words—words put into his mouth by other men: this makes but a faint ap- 
proach towards being a great man. ’ 

‘“*R. But take Garrick upon the whole, now, in regard to conversation—— 

“J, Well, sir, in regard to conversation, I never discovered in the con- 
versation of David Garrick any intellectual energy, any wide grasp of 
thought, any extensive comprehension of mind, or that he possessed any of 
those powers to which great could with any degree of propriety, be applied 


she observed, ‘I think they might have 
* * * 





*R. But still—— 

“J, Hold, sir, | have not done. There are, to be sure, in the laxity of 
colloquial speech, various kinds of greatness : a man may be a great tobac- 
conist, aman may be a great painter, he may be likewise a great mimic ; 
now you may be the one, and Garrick the other, and yet neither of you be 
great men. ; 

“R. But, Dr. Johnson—— 

“J. Hold, sir—I have often lamented how dangerous it is to investigate 
and to discriminate character, to men who have no discriminative powers. 

“*R. But Garrick, as a companion, I heard you say—no longer ago than 
last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table—— 

“J. You tease me, sir. Whatever you may have heard me say, no longer 
ago than last Wednesday, at Mr. Thrale’s table, I tell you [ do not say so 
now: besides, as I said before, you may not have understood me—you mis- 
apprehended me—you may not have heard me. 

**R. Tam very sure I heard you. 

“J. Besides, besides, sir, besides—do you not know—are you so ignorant 
as not to know, that it is the highest degree of rudeness to quote a man 
against himself? 

**R. But if vou differ from yourself, and give one opinion today- 

“J. Have done, sir; the company you see are tired, as well as myself.” 

The volume is illustrated by various portraits and views, on stone and 
wood; the former by no means satisfactory. There are also some in- 
teresting fac-similes. On one of the future painter's earliest perspective 
drawings, his father, who was also his schoolmaster, has written—* This is 
drawn by Joshua in school, out of pure idleness.” The fac-simile of two 
pen-and-ink sketches by Sir Joshua, from his pocket-books for 1764 and 
1789, have the scribbly indecisive look of one not well grounded in draw- 
ing, and exhibit little of the master in any respect. The handwriting 
specimens are particularly clear; the letters, where any pains have been 
taken, well formed, though a little straggling. One entry of an appoint- 
ment with a sitter (Mrs. Garrick, on the 13th July 1789) bears the 
ominous addition, ** Prevented by my eye beg-in-ng to be obscured.” 

A catalogue of the portraits painted by Sir Joshua, completer than any 
heretofore published, was to have appeared in this volume; but 
eventually its publication has been postponed till the ensuing spring. 


SHADOWS AS THEY MIGHT KE. 

This little book of coloured lithographs is based on an amusing idea, 
and one which we do not remember to have seen before embodied in any 
systematic shape, although suggestions of it in a casual way are frequent 
enough. Each print gives a human figure (semi-human rather some- 
times in caricatured burlesque) which throws its shadow in a form re- 
sembling some other figure or object. Thus, a superannuated beadle and 
bellman in lofty cocked-hat, throws the shadow of a donkey’s head; a 
drunkard tumbled against a street-post, with hat broken and indented, 
that of **a queer fish” ; a widower consoling the inner man with a glass of 
brandy, that of a crocodile. X 99, sidling up to Mary down the area, 
becomes a cat; a fat old dame seated with hand extended towards her 
bohea, atea-pot; and so on, the shadow having in each case some gro- 
tesque likeness in unlikeness to the person shadowed. The notion is 
carried out with ingenuity, and about as much artistic skill as the sub- 
ject demands—enough certainly to show cleverness and promise in Mr. 
Bennett; and the little book will beyond doubt raise a laugh in such 








Christmas or New Year's households of children as get it into their 
hands. 
* Shadows. 


By C. H. Bennett. Published by Bogue. 


REYNARD THE FOX.* 

Kaulbach has left for others little chance of being better than second- 
best in the illustration of Reynard the Fox. The subject, however, will 
always be a tempting one te artists who possess the gift of humorously 
indicating human character, passions, follies, and infirmities, in brute 
form. This power is in the command of Gustav Canton; whose hu- 
mour, readiness, and clever combination, are considerable,—marred, 
however, by an unfortunate vulgarity of artistic style, at any rate as re- 
presented in these lithographs. Reynard in clerical garb entering an in- 

* The Story of Reynard the For. A new Version, by David Vedder, Author of 
* Oreadian Sketches,” &c. Illustrated by Gustav Canton, of Munich and Dussel- 


dorf, and Lrthographed by Schenck and M‘Farlane, Edinburgh. Second edition. 
Published by Bogue. 
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dignant poultry- -yard, and Reynard in imminent peril of the noose, are 
particularly amusing and well-conceived. Mr. Vedder's version, while it 
makes no attempt at giving the olden and quaint character of the mediw- 
val Reynard, is executed with fluency and spirit; and the volume, now 
in its second edition, will make a pleasant gift-book, more especially for 
the schoolroom. 
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° The lime drawn after April separates the war period of 1856 from the period of 


armed peace, The peace ratifications were exchanged at Paris on the 27th April. 
During the continuance of the war (March 1854 to April 1856) the rate of 
ery 4 charged by the Bank of England varied thus—4, 5}, 5, 44, 4, 34, 
4and 5, 5}, 6 sand 7 per cent. It will be seen from the preceding table that 
during the e ight months of peace the rates have ranged thus—6 and 7, 4, 
}, 5, 6 and 7, 64, 6 per cent. The “drain” of gold, as it was called, set 
in about the middle of Se ptember. 
The following table gives a condensed view of the amount of gold in the 
Bank during the war and peace periods, and the rates of discount charged. 




















The figures are taken from the returns as given at the beginning of each 
month. 
Goip ts THE BANK oF ENGLAND, 
War Period Peace Period | 

IsD4. | L p.ct 1855. £ | p.et IS. L p.et.} 
April 1 13,682,495 | 5 May 5 14,911,030) 4 May 3} 9,181,440 | 6-7 
May 6, 11,874,730 54 June 2 17,083,175 3h June 7 7095) 5 | 
June 3 12,006,875 a July 7 16,895,085 | i July ) 365) 4h | 
July 1) 13,483,985 | |) |Aug. 4) 15,601,590] ,, [Aug. 2 6.095) ., | 
Aug. 5) 12,593,700 | 5 = [Sept. 1) 14,368,010 | 4-5 Sept. 6) 11,526,765 : 
Sept. 2) 5 ‘ Oct. 6 11,765,025 | 6-7 et. i) 10,226,745 | 5-7 
Oct. 7 1 » (Nov. 3) 10,741,320 a Nov. 1) 9,005,070 | 6-7 
Nov. 4) 12,969,950 ‘ Dec. 1 10,580,570 | - Dec. 6 > 9,871,520 64 
Dec. 2} 13,244,460 “ 1856 13) 10,050,995 | ,, 

1855. | Jan 5 9,916,180} ,, 20; 9,901,930 | 6 
Jan. 6} Feb. 2) 10,057,620} ,, 27) 9,637 390 | 
Feb. 3 | Mareh 1} 9,953,230 ee j | 
March 3} } 4. [April 5) 9,440,280 fe | 

April 7! i} 

Note.—-The totals of gold given in the tables are the amounts remaining in the 


Issue Department at each period, and do not include the specie in the Banking 
Department—-which generally ranges rather above half-a-million, 


-For the eleven months ending 30th Novem- 


Declared value of Exports. 
and manufactures ex- 


ber, the declared value of British and [rish produce 

ported is 

£105,815,631 
86,847,280 


In 1856... 


IE andatietinaebs £18, 998, 351 

The increase has been continuous during the period, and there is scarcely 
an item in which a large increase is not shown. Upon cotton entered by 
the yard the excess is 2,600,000/. (25,800,000/. against 23,200,0002. in 1855) ; 
upon cotton yarn, 700,000/.; earthenware, 300,000/.; haberdashery and 
millinery, 900,000. ; hardwares and cutle ry, 800,000/.; leather, 500, 0007. ; 
linens and linen yarn, 1,200,000/.; machine ry, 500, 000/. ; ; iron, 3,000,000/. ; 
copper, 500,000/. ; silk, 1,200,000/. ; woollens, 2,000,000/. 

Food Importations.—For facility of comparison, the importations of 
wheat and wheat-fiour are stated in quarters, according to the datum of the 
Board of Trade,—namely, that 3} hundredweight of flour is equal to a 
quarter of wheat, 
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Wheat and wheat-tlour imported during the eleven months ending 30th 
Neventer 1856, —_— a ..quarters 4,651,202 
Ditto for 1855... quarters 2,956,661 


Increase in I1856........ quarters 1,694,538 

Barley, oats, and Indian maize, exhibit also a considerable increase. Of 
live animals there is a decrease in the number of oxen and bulls, in calves, 
and sheep; but there is a considerable increase in lambs. In all, 224,000 
animals were importe “ad, against 245,000 in 1855. 

Of salted provisions there is an inerease in bacon and hams; but there is 
a falling-off in salted beef. Taken in the gross, it appears that 683,000 
hundredweight was imported in the eleven months of this year; the quan- 
tity last year was 738,000 hundredweight. 

Progr ss of Consumption.—The following quantities of the articles speci- 
tied were entered for home ‘consumption during the eleven months ending 
30th November 1856, 





In 1856 In 1855 
eee ° - pounds 3,602,144 4,261,901 
oe PET -. 99 88,500,167 33,564,607 
Sugar..... ; ‘ ewt. 6,771,336 8,340,142 
BD abana: s% snes teanntade ae 638, 212 58,737,651 
WwW ine. pseueKGncnnedenesoes gallons 6,188,147 
Tobacco and Snuff ....... pounds 29,776, ‘OR 27,890,510 


Progress of Shipping.—The following is the comparison between 1856 and 
1855 for the eleven months ending 30th November each year. 







Forrion TRApE. 
1856. Entered Inwards . -28,147 vessels ; 58,416 tonnage. 
1855. Ditto ... 25,896 vessels ; 6,327, 005 5 tonn 
1856. Cleared Outw ards 38,867 vessels ; 9, { 
1855. Ditto K . 34,993 vessels ; 7 

Coastine TRADE. 
1856. Entered Inwards 120,123 vessels; 1 
1855. Ditto,... 115,975 vessels; Tes 
1856. Entered Outwards 133,883 vessels ; 12, 18,049 tonnage. 
ee Er 130,470 vessels ; 12,068,888 tonnage. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

The commerce of the United States has now swelled to vast proportions. 
For the “ Treasury year” 1856, the imports of foreign goods amounted 
to 310,432,320 dollars ; and the imports of foreign specie swell this 
to 314,639,942 dollars. The exports were 326,964, 918 dolls us; of which 
266,438,051 dollars represented produce of the United States, and 
44,148,279 dollars were American gold; the balance having been made 
up of foreign goods reéxported, and foreign specic. The total of foreign 
goods retained fur home consumption was 295,650,938 dollars 
64,083,160 dollars more than in 1855. ‘The exports of domestic produce 
for the year also showed an increase over those of 18545 of no less than 
73,586,916 dollars; so that Brother Jonathan was ‘cute enough to in- 
crease his exports of goods and food faster than his imports. The re- 
mittances to foreign countries in specic show a decrease of 11,053,666 
dollars for the year 1846, 

In 1856, there was an increase in the exports of cotton, bread-stuffs 
and provisions, and rice; a decrease in tobacco, the products of the sea, 
the forest, and of factories, and “ miscellaneous.” The exports of 
cotton were valued at 128,382,351 dollars, of bread-stuffs and provisions 
at 77,187,301 dollars. Tobacco figured for 12,221,843, rice for 2,395,233, 
products of the sea for 3,356,787, products of the forest for 10,694,184, 
and products of factories and miscellancous for 32,200,352 dollars. It 
will be observed how small a proportion of the exports are manufactured 
goods: including the indefinite ‘“ miscellancous,” the item is only 
$2,200,352 dollars out of a total of 266,438,051 dollars of exports. 

Perhaps to us the most interesting portion of the commercial statistics 
supplied by the American Secretary of the Treasury is the account of the 
vast stride our North American Colonies have made in their trade with 
the States under the Rec iprocity Treaty. In 1852, the trade between 
the Union and the British Provinces showed a total of imports and ex- 
ports of 16,619,315 dollars; but in 1856 that sum had swelled to 
50,339,770 dollars—more than three times the amount of trade in 1852. 
In 1856, the exports of the United States to the Provinces were valued 
at 29,029,349 dollars, the imports from the Provinces at 21,310,421. 
The increase during the five years has been continuous. Truly, these 
young giants of the West are growing apace ! 





NEW ZEALAND ITEMS. 

A trade cireular forwarded by Messrs. Gilfillan and Co, of Auckland in 
New Zealand, and dated the 27th August, contains some items of more 
general interest than such documents can be expected usually to furnish, 
We will select a few, idea of affairs in this colony at the 
Antipod s. 

The European population of the Province of Auckland is about 12,000 ; 
the Natives number from 80,000 to 100,000, The Natives every year be- 
consumers of British manufactures and such imports as 
sugar andrice. ‘They produce large quantities of wheat and potatoes, 
and supply the chief exports of timber and Kauri gum. Some of the 
remarks intended to guide the ope ag of English exporters indicate 
the advancing Europe an tastes of the } Native s: “Shellard’s and Kerr's 
tobacco are well suited for our Native trade” ; “‘ regatta and white shirts 
of a cheap kind for Native wear” are required; ‘* woollen shawls, cheap 
and with showy colours, are getting much into Native use.” Lf you in- 
tend to supply New Zealand with winter goods, take care that they 
arrive out between March and July. (‘The ide a of pea-jackets and thick 
blankets being needed in Ju/y !) 

At Auckland, men farm-servants get from 50/, to 60/7. per annum, 
women from 30/7. to 40/. Female house-servants receive from 24/. to 
30/7. Mechanics, naam, &ec., earn 40s, to 50s. per week, and store- 
men labourers 30s. to 40s, The balance is against the employers—there 
are more workpeople required than can be obtained; and the settlers in 
the country try to lure the labourers from the town by giving higher 
wages: another reversal of the order of things in the Old © ountry. 

Many useful measures have been passed by the General Asse mbly in 
its first session,—as an act settling old land-claims, another handing over 
the waste lands in each Province to the local authorities, and a third ap- 
pointing a new tariff. Nearly the whole revenue of New Zealand is 
derived from the customs-duties. These are divided into thirteen 
classes. Beer is taxed 6¢. a gallon, cigars 3s. a pound and tobacco 
1s, 3d., coffee 2d. a pound, iron not manufactured 1s, the hundre dweight, 
salt also 1s., spirits 8s. a gallon, sugar 4¢. a pound and tea 3d., wine 3s. 
a gallon, wood 2¢. «a cubic foot, boots, clothes, je we llery, and a varie ty of 
are charged from Is. to 3s, a cubic foot or 2s. the 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
1, 
NEW EDITION, 
In Svo, price 12s, the Second Edition of 
BOTHWELL: 


A Poem. 
By Wi.11aM Epvoxpsrounr Avrouy, D.C.L. Author 
of * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” Xe. 


» 

In feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition of 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems, 

By War1am Epmonpstoune Aytoun, D.C.L, 

3. 

In square 8vo, with Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, and 
Crowquill, price &s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges, 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. 

d 


In small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
FIRMILIAN : 
a Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. 
WituaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Conduit Street. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
1. 


In 2 vols, 


FAIR OAKS: 


or the 
EXPERIENCES OF ARNOLD OSBORNE, M.D. 
By Max Lyte. 

* There is more thought on the realities of life and 
observation of its charae ter and doings in a cireum- 
scribed sphere in this than is found in many works of 
greater pretensions, Truthful delineation is one of its 
characteristics, but the most remarkable feature is the 
reflection and observation embodied in the narrative. 
Questions connected with the study and practice of 
medicine are discussed, not in a technical or jog-trot 
manner, but going to ‘the depth of the subject and 
treated in a philosophical spirit.” — Spectator, 

i. 
New Tale of Real Life. 


NIOBE: 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Bessie SamMs TURNER, 
M1. 

Fashionable Society in London. 
EDITH FRANKHEART ; 
OR THE BARONET’S DAUGHTER, 

By Captain Cur.ine, 
Author of * Nonpareil House, 


” Se. 

* We suspect that the chief incidents of this story 
have been drawn from real life; for many of its pages 
read like the narration of circumstances of which the 
public a short time ago heard much and commented 
upon with due severity.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

Iv. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo, 


ASHBURN. 


A TALE, 
v. 
In 1 vol, 


VESTIGIA, 
By One of the Million, 
vi. 
In post 8vo, 


PAUL FERROLL 
A TALE, 
By the Author of ** IX. Poems by V.” 
The Fourth Edition, with a concluding Chapter. 
“It is one of the most singular and striking works 
we have ever read.”-—Leonomist. 
vil, 
AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER’S TRAVELS, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


DIARY OF TRAVELS 
IN THREE QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE, 
By an Australian Settler, 
vill. 
Under the Especial Patronage of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. 
Tn 1 large vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, 


MR. LODGE'’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1857. 


Corrected throughout to the Present Date by the 
Nobility. 

In authority, correctness, and embellishments, this 
work is entitled to the high place it occupies on the 
tables of her Majesty’s palaces and of the nobility. 
Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangement, or 
the beauty of its typography and binding. 


Saunpeks and Orrey, Publishers, Conduit Street, 


— 


| This day is published, in small 8vo. 


JESSIE CAMERON; A HIGHLAND STORY. 


By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THREE 


In a few days will be published, 


YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 


In Octavo, with ILLUSTRATIONS by the Author. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in | vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
Si* B. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, for 1857. 

New Edition, corrected throughout, from the personal 

communications of the nobility, &c. 


Also now ready, the Second Part, price 10s. 6d. of 


URKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND. ‘To be completed in a single volume, 
uniform with “* The Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, 
price 10s. 6d. each. 

“Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1857 has just appeared, this being the nineteenth edi- 
tion of this very complete genealogical and heraldic 
dictionary, which has tor many years taken precedence 
of all works of its class. The additions and emenda- 
tions have been brought down to the latest period of 
publication, and the volume presents an excellent 
specimen of compact arrangement for reference, and 
small but easily readable type. With the Peerage has 
been issued the Second Part of Sir Bernard Burke's 
‘History of the Landed Gentry,’ bringing the work 
midway towards completion, and presenting the same 
minute attention to heraldic and genealogical de- 
tails as that which characterizes the Peerage. As re- 
cords of family history, both works, in their lucid ar- 
rangement and admirably condensed materials, present 
great advantages over their predecessors.” —Jdlustrated 
News. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
CoLsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORKS. 
] ORACE WAL POL, E’S ENTIRE COR- 


RKESPONDENCE, Now first Collected. With 
nearly too New Letters, Edited by Perer Cunnine- 
HAM, F.S.A, And now,first C hronologic sally arranged, 
with a copious Index” Vol. 1. 8vo. with Portraits, 
10s, 6d. 


Il. 
\ ONARCHS RETIRED 
i NEss. By Dr. Doray, 


the Queens of England.” 
2s. 








BUSI- 
* Lives of 
with Illustrations, 


from 
Author of 
2 vols. 


Tl. 


\ EMOIRS of SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
1 By M. Guizor, Author of * History of Oliver 
Cc romwell,” &e. Svo. Lis, 
* There can be few educated men who will not wish 
to be attentive readers of this book. Sir Robert Peel 
is honoured in a biographer as few English statesmen 
ever have been or can hope to be. It is written with 
M. Guizot’s best skill, and is remarkable in many pas- 
sages for the calm eloquence with which it enforces the 
thoughts of a liberal and wise spirit.”—Evaminer, 


Iv. 

I ETTERS of JAMES BOSWELL, Au- 
4 thor of the * Life of Dr. Johnson.” Now first 

published. With Notes and Illustrations. 8vo. 11s. 
“Our extracts can convey but a faint impression of 

the fund of amusement to be found in this volume, 

which will take position by the side of the far-famed 

biography.”—Atheneum, 


Te 
| ETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 

4 MARIA, including her Private Correspondence 
with Charles I. Collected from the Public Archives 
and Public Libraries of France and England. Edited 
by Mary Anne Evererr Green, Author of * Lives of 
the Princesses of England.” Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

** We have quoted enough from this work to prove 
the high value we assign to it. We wish we had more 
explorers with Mrs. Green's care, skill, and apprecia- 
tion.”—Atheneum, 

London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publishe rin Ording ury to her Maje sty. 


DULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS and 

ROMANCES. Price Ls. eac h: Pilgrims of the 

Rhine—Leila. Price 1s. 6d. each: Pelham—Paul 
Clifford—Eugene Aram—Last Days of Pompeii 





Rienzi—Ernest Maltravers—Alice—Night and Morn- 
ing—Godolphin—Disowned — Devereux — Lucretia 
Zanoni. Price 2s, each: The Caxtons—My Novel. 2 


vols.—Harold—Last of the Barons. The Standard 

Edition, in 20 vols, bound in cloth, with Illustrations, 

price 3/. 1s, 6d. may also be obtained, or any Volume 

sold separately. 

London: Grorcr Rovriener and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 











No more Pills, nor any other Medicine, for Indigestion, 
Irregularity of the Intestines, Flatulency, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Torpidity of the Liver, persisting Head- 
aches, Nervousness, Biliousness, General Debility, 
Despondency, Sple ~ &e. Price 2d.; or 3d. post 
free; 102d Edition o 

[Pp BARRY’S ‘POPU LAR TREATISE 

ON INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION: 
the main Causes of Nervousness, Biliousness, Scrofula, 

Liver Complaint, Spleen, &c, and their Radical Re- 

moval, entitled the ** Natural Regenerator of the Di- 

gestive Organs,” without Pills, Purgatives, or Medi- 

cines of any kind, by a simple, pleasant, economical, 
and infallible means ; adapted to the general reader, 

London: Griipert, 49 Paternoster Row; and through 

all other Booksellers, 








In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 21s. cloth gilt ; 42s. in mo- 
rocco, by Hayday, handsomely printed in a clea 
readable type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Pac- 
simile, 

HE PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by J. Payne Courier, Esq. F.S.A. 

Recently published, in 8vo. price ls. cloth, the Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a lithographed 
fac-simile of the corrected folio of 1632, 

TOTES and EMENDATIONS to the 
LY TEXT of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from Early 
Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632, 
in the possession of J. Payne Conuier, Esq. F.S 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In f feap. Is. 6d.; by post, Is, 8d. 
FEW HOURS WITH SCOTT: being 
Sketches in the way of Supplement to the Two 
Poems of ** The Lord of the Isles” and of ** Rokeby.” 
By One of his Old Readers. 

** We cordially accept this little volume as a pleasant 
tribute to the genius of Scott, from one who has studied 
and loved his works. .... The additions here given 
are a very happy imitation of Scott's manner, and indi- 
cate, moreover, so far as so small a space serves, a con- 
siderable degree of poetic power. The writer has 
added, also, some very discriminating and eloque ut 
criticisms on various passages of Scott’s poetry.”—John 
Bull, Nov. 1, 1856. 

** A few minutes will satisfy most persons that these 
* Few Hours with Scott’ are only so much lost time.” 
~Athenwum, Dee. 6, 1856. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Brack. 





BE AL TIFUL “AND: USEFt L “CHRISTM. AS 
PRESENT. 


Just published, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, Sys. 


S* ETCHES from LIFE, By Harnirr 
WO Marriveav. Illustrated by William Banks. 
Extract from Preface. 

**Sketches from Life’ is truly the description of 
these tales. ‘ Father d’Estélan’ is founded on an his- 
torical fact nearly two hundred years old, The rest 
have all fallen within my own cognizance in regard to 
their leading incidents, though I have taken liberties 
in the mode of their presentment, for various reasons, 
and especially for the purposes of disguise, in con- 
sideration of the feelings of persons who mig cht other- 
wise detect the originals of my portrs aits.”’ 

Published by Wurrrakrr and Co, London; Joux 
Garnetr, Windermere; and may be had of all Book - 
sellers. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 
SABEL; the Young Wife and the 
Old Love. By J. C, Jearrreson, Author of ** Crewe 

Rise.” 3 vols, 

* Isabel’ is a novel in which the author of ‘ Crewe 
Rise’ maintains the good position his first work ob- 
tained for him.”— Eraminer. 

* The present work we are satisfied will keep up the 
popularity of Mr, Jeaffreson’s pen. It abounds in 
clever and sareastic sketches of society, It touche 
on social questions and party divisions, and lets you 
into the habits of legislators and literary men, Such 
a novel is sure to take.”—John Bull, 


R OSA GREY. By the Author of 
v * Anne Dysart,” Xe. “3 vols. 

** A pleasant novel.”—£. raminer. 

*« A heart-entwining story. Critic. 

* One of the most charming books of the season, and 
worthy of the author's former works.”—John Bull, 


LIFE’S LESSON 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 

* A graceful story. There is a refinement through- 
out which bespeaks it the work of a gentlewoman.” 
Athenaum. 
| ion GENERAL’S DAUGHTER, 

By Capt. Brook J. Kntonr. 3 vols. 
W ILDFLOWER. By the Author 
of * The House of Elmore.” 3 vols, (Just 
ready. 


ILLIESLEAF, By the Author of 


** Margaret Maitland.” Cheap Edition. 1 vol. Gs 


Also, now ready, in | vol. with Illustrations, 
) 5 10s. 6d. bound 
P EN AND PICTURES. 


PENCIL 
3y Tuomas Hoop. 

‘ By his poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the 
Sec ond distinctly announces himself to be his father’s 
son.” —Atheneum. 

Hvrsr and B.iacketr, Publishers, Successors to 
Hi. Cotspurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


London : Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Ciay 

von, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru CLayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
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